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No  Price  Penalty 
Extra  Quality 
No  Extra  Cost 


When  the  soil  is  "just  right"  for 
seeding  or  when  the  weather  is 
ideal  for  harvesting,  how  import- 
ant it  is  that  your  tractor  be  on 
the  job  every  moment — some- 
times night  and  day — because  the 
weather  may  change. 

No  matter  what  si2e  or  make  it 
may  be,  Autolene  Oil  used 
always  in  the  crank  case  of  your 
tractor  will  save  you  many  a 
costly  delay. 


Autolene  is  the  super-lubricant 
which  for  22  years  has  been 
keeping  gasolene  engines  quiet, 
smooth  and  efficient. 

One  of  the  five  grades  of  Autolene 
is  exactly  what  you  need  to  keep 
your  tractor  or  truck — or  pleasure 
car — on  the  job. 

There  are  service  stations  and 
supply  depots  everywhere.  Cour- 
teous treatment — and  there  is  no 
price  penalty. 


Look  for  the  red-white-and-blue  Autolene  sign. 
The  BRITISH  AMERICAN  OIL  CO.  LIMITED 

Refiners  of  the  celebrated  Peerless  and  British  Motor  Gasolenes. 
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EVeru  Grade 
of  Autolene 
conforms  to 
Rigid  S.A.E 
Standards 

S.A.E  is  the 
Symbol  of 
the  Pocietu  of 
Automotive 
t  Engineers, 


A  Grade  for  every  size  and  make  of  Engine 
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EDITORIAL 

* 

PERENNIAL  SOW  THISTLE 

In  an  article  appearing  in  the  current  issue,  Mr. 
Hoadley  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  all  citizens  of  Alberta 
to  co-operate  with  the  Alberta  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  a  campaign  to  eradicate  the  perennial  sow  thistle. 

In  another  Province  great  areas  have  been  rendered 
unfit  for  cultivation  by  the  spread  of  this,  the  most  harm- 
ful of  noxious  weeds.  If  agriculture  in  Alberta  is  to 
avoid  a  similar  set-back,  the  menace  must  be  met  by 
prompt  action.  We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  effective  methods  of  eradication  which 
are  described  on  page  5. 

In  districts  which  have  already  become  infested,  even 
in  the 'most  minor  degree,  it  is  vitally  important  that 
the  destruction  of  these  weeds  should  be  carried  out  in 
the  most  thoroughgoing  fashion.  If  the  sow  thistle 
should  be  allowed  to  spread,  individual  farmers  and  the 
Province  as  a  whole  will  be  faced  by  heavy  economic 
losses  in  years  to  come. 

*    *  * 

THE  ROLE  OF  CO-OPERATION 

Professor  Fay's  views  upon  the  function  of  co-opera- 
tive enterprise  are  presented  in  an  article  published  in 
tlxis  issue. 

The  article  forms  an  important  contribution  to  the 
discussion  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  co-operative 
movement  is  founded,  and  the  methods  by  which  these 


principles  may  most  effectively  be  applied  to  agriculture. 
The  Toronto  economist,  who  is  the  author  of  a  number 
of  important  works  on  co-operation,  lays  emphasis,  in 
referring  to  the  farmers'  organizations  of  Western  Canada, 
upon  the  close  association  between  the  marketing  under- 
takings and  the  primary  farmers'  associations — such  as 
the  U.F.A. — which  are  "back  of  the  success  of  the  Cana- 
dian Wheat  Pools."  He  believes  that  the  formation  of 
the  Pools  in  no  way  removes  the  necessity  to  maintain 
the  primary  bodies.  It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that 
a  political  economist  and  student  of  social  forces  of  such 
distinction  has  observed  that  the  entrance  of  the  farmers 
into  active  politics  "has  made  the  politics  of  the  Prairies 
more  vital  and  democratic  than  those  of  any  other  agri- 
cultural region  of  which  I  have  knowledge." 

Professor  Fay  lays  stress  on  the  general  business  prin- 
ciples which  must  be  observed  in  the  gradual  extension  of 
the  field  covered  by  co-operative  activity.  With  what 
he  has  to  say  in  this  matter  we  think  there  will  be  general 
agreement.  When  he  suggests  that  co-operation  must 
remain  a  counterpoise  to  the  existing  system,  rather 
than  becoming,  eventually,  a  preponderant  factor  in  our 
economic  life,  we  think  his  views  are  open  to  challenge. 
Certainly,  the  steady  growth  of  the  co-operative  move- 
ment until  a  position  of  preponderance  is  reached,  has 
been  contemplated  by  those  among  the  farmers  who  have 
done  most  to  advance  co-operation  in  this  Province. 

In  the  U.F.A.  it  has  been  the  men  and  women  (many 
of  them  little  known  beyond  the  borders  of  their  own 
communities)  who  have  seen  in  co-operation  much  more 
than  an  improved  method  of  doing  business,  who  have 
proved  staunchest,  and  have  been  the  chief  means  of 
raising  the  status  of  the  producers. 

Those  members  who  have  seen  beyond  the  present, 
who  have  consciously  set  themselves  to  the  task  of 
effecting,  through  organization  and  co-operation,  a  social 
transformation,  have  given  to  our  movement  its  vitaliz- 
ing force;  in  proportion  as  there  has  been  witnessed  the 
extension  of  a  definite  social  philosophy,  has  the  move- 
ment gained  in  strength  and  stability.  The  education 
of  the  new  generation  in  a  similar  philosophy,  seems  to 
provide  the  only  guarantee  of  the  stability  and  perman- 
ence of  the  institutions  which  have  been  brought  into 
being. 

*    *  * 

"Trust  in  the  Kellogg  Treaty  but  keep  your  powder  dry," 
seems  to  be  the  maxim  of  most  of  the  Governments  which  have 
signed  the  famous  Peace  Pact.  But  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world  the  treaty  has  raised  great  expectations.  Perhaps,  if  they 
can  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  realities,  they  may  be  able  to 
insist  upon  these  expectations  being  realized.  These  hopes  can 
only  be  realized  by  the  eradication  of  the  root  causes  of  modern 
wars,  which  are  economic. 
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"CO-OPERATIVE  DEMOCRACY" 

"Co-operative  Democracy,"  by  J.  P. 
Warbasse,  a  book  which  will  be  found  of 
value  by  all  readers  who  are  interested  in 
the  ideals  and  objectives  of  the  co-opera- 
tive movement,  has  been  completely  re- 
vised and  brought  up  to  date.  We  are 
informed  by  the  Co-operative  League  of 
the  U.S.A.,  167  West  12th  St.,  New 
York  City,  that  this  work,  which  is 
published  at  the  price  of  ~$3,  may  be 
obtained  through  the  League  for  $1.50. 

BITLMER  LOCAL  ORGANIZED 

J.  A.  Johansen,  Director  for  Lethbridge 
constituency,  was  successful  recently  in 
organizing  a  new  Local  in  the  Iron 
Springs  district.  It  will  be  known  as 
Bulmer  U.F.A.  Local,  and  will  hold 
meetings  in  the  Bulmer  schoolhouse.  Ed. 
Anderson  was  elected  president,  and 
Martin  Jensen  secretary  of  the  new  or- 
ganization, which  has  enrolled  twenty-six 
members. 

"The  ladies  of  the  organization  are 
planning  a  basket  social  to  be  held  on 
September  19th,"  states  a  letter  from 
F.  F.  Daiton,  corresponding  secretary. 
Proceeds  from  this  social  will  be  used  to 
pay  membership  dues  and  to  finance  the 
Local. 

KIRKPATRICK  GARDEN  PARTY  . 

People  from  as  far  east  as  Hemaruka 
and  as  far  west  as  Garden  Plains  attended 
the  garden  party  held  by  Kirkpatrick 
U.F.A.  Local  at  Kirkpatrick  Lake  re- 
centlv.  Tea  and  lemonade,  as  well  as 
peanuts  for  the  kiddies,  were  served  free 
by  the  Local,  and  lunch,  eaten  under  the 
trees"  by  the  lakeside,  was  an  enjoyable 
affair.  Later,  Geo.  N.  Johnston,  M.L.A., 
and  Robert  Gardiner,  M.P.,  delivered 
addresses  to  the  large  crowd  assembled,  a 
truck  being  used  as  a  platform.  Mr. 
Johnston  dwelt  on  the  necessity  for 
loyalty  to  the  parent  organization,  and 
to  the  Wheat  Pool;  speaking  also  at  some 
length  on  rural  education,  and  making  a 
plea  for  the  beautification  of  rural  schools 
and  school  grounds.  Mr.  Gardiner's 
theme  was  economics,  especially  as-  re- 
lated to  agriculture.  Incidentally  he 
spoke  of  the  need  for  farmers  to  use  cau- 
tion in  investments,  and  not  to  be  caught 
in  a  possible  rush  of  credit  buying.  Mr. 
Calkins,  president  of  the  Local,  was 
chairman. 

CORNUCOPIA  SURPRISE  PARTY 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Ferguson  and  family 
of  Cornucopia  were  surprised  last  Friday 
evening  by  the  Cornucopia  U.F.A.  when, 
with  much  commotionj  cars  began  to  ar- 
rive in  rapid  succession.  The  neighbors 
and  friends  then  gathered  in  the  house  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferguson  were  made  guests 
in  their  own  home.  They  were  presented 
with  a  beautiful  sea-grass  rocker  and  a 
small  rug.  The  presentation  speech  was 
made  by  Mr.  Bob  Groat  and  was  followed 
by  a  very  appropriate  reading  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Coldwell.  Mr.  Ferguson  fittingly 
expressed  his  appreciation. 

"The  evening  was  spent  in  music  and 
dancing  as  well  as  various  other  individual 
entertainments,  and  those  who  had  gath- 
ered to  bid  the  family  farewell  prior  to 
their  departure  from  the  community,  for 
their  new  home  in  Byemoor,  enjoyed  a 


pleasant  evening  and  departed  for  home 
in  the  wee  small  hours  of  the  morning. 

"Mr.  Ferguson  organized  the  Cornu- 
copia U.F.A.  many  years  ago  and  has 
been  an  active  member  ever  since.  The 
family  will  be  much  missed  by  all  with 
whom  they  have  come  in  contact."  — 
Stettler  Independent. 

CAUSES  OF  "SOFT  PORK" 

The  causes  of  "soft  pork"  have  been 
the  subject  of  considerable  experiment 
conducted  by  the  Dominion  Experimental 
Farms,  and  the  results  of  these  various 
feeding  experiments  are  now  described  in 
the  new  Report  of  the  Animal  Husbandry 
Division,  copies  of  which  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Director  of  Publicity,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Ottawa.  The  same 
report  deals  with  many  other  experiments 
in  connection  with  the  feeding  and 
management  of  livestock. 

 o  

Correspondence  School 
in  Co-operation 

The  national  office  of  The  Co-operative 
League  of  the  U.S.A.  announces  that  in 
September  a  new  course  entitled,  "Or- 
ganization and  Administration  of  Co-oper- 
ative Societies"  is  added  to  the  curriculum 
of  its  Correspondence  School. 

This  is  the  sixth  course  offered  for  men 
and  women  interested  in  studying  at  home 
the  theoretical  and  practical  problems  of 
consumers'  co-operation.    The  first  five 


courses  are  Business  English,  Business 
Arithmetic,  Elementary  Bookkeeping,  Ad- 
vanced Bookkeeping  and  Accounting,  and 
History  and  Principles  of  Consumers' 
Co-operation — the  first  three  designed 
particularly  for  students  who  are  deficient 
in  elementary  school  training  and  who 
wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  advanced 
co-operative  study. 

For  ten  years,  full-time  resident  co- 
operative Training  Schools  have  been 
held  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States 
to  train  young  people  as  managers,  book- 
keepers and  for  other  employment  in  co- 
operative societies.  But  there  were  al- 
ways many  who,  for  financial  reasons,  or 
because  of  geographical  distance,  were 
unable  to  attend  these  schools  in  person. 
The  Correspondence  School  is  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  these  less  fortunate 
individuals  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  get  some  of  the 
benefits  of  intensive  co-operative  educa- 
tion right  in  their  own  homes. 

The  school  is  administered  by  a  special 
committee  composed  of  several  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  The  Co- 
operative League;  and  the  Director  of 
the  School  is  Prof.  Colston  E.  Warne,  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  author  of 
the  well  known  book  "Consumers'  Co- 
operative Movement  in  Illinois."  The 
correcting  of  ad  papers  and  all  the  similar 
direct  contacts  with  the  students  are 
carried  on  by  this  trained  educator  and 
expert  in  the  economics  of  co-operation. 

Full  information  regarding  the  school 
can  be  obtained  from  The  Co-operative 
League,  167  West  12th  St.,  New  York  City. 


The  Menace  of  Perennial  Sow  Thistle 

An  Appeal  to  All  Albertans  to  Assist  in  Eradication  of  Weed  Which  Is  Most  Serious 
Threat  to  Agriculture — Methods  to  Be  Followed 


By  HON.  GEORGE  HOADLEY,  Alberta  Minister  of  Agriculture 


Perennial  Sow  Thistle  was  introduced 
into  Western  Canada  from  Eurooe  about 
the  year  1901.  Since  that  time  it  has 
spread  to  practically  every  district  in 
Western  Canada  where  there  has  been 
cultivation  for  any  considerable  period 
of  time.  It  is  commonly  recognized  to 
be  the  most  serious  of  all  weeds  to 
agriculturists  As  far  as  we  know  at 
the  present  time,  there  is  no  cultivated 
crop  that  will  control  it  for  any  great 
length  of  time;  in  fact  we  have  seen  it 
crowd  out  magnificent  stands  of  Brome 
Grass  and  Alfalfa  in  a  very  few  years. 
All  other  weeds  listed  in  the  Noxious  Weeds 
Act  can  be  reasonably  well  controlled 
and  eradicated  by  a  systematic  crop 
rotation. 

Now  Is  the  Time  to  Act 

In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  this  menace 
I  wish  to  appeal  to  every  citizen  of  Al- 
berta, irrespective  of  what  his  calling 
or  occupation  in  life  may  be,  whether 
he  lives  in  the  city  or  the  country,  to 
give  us  his  co-operation,  endeavoring 
not  only  to  control  the  spread  of  Per- 
ennial Sow  Thistle,  but  to  effect  its  com- 
plete eradication.  The  Advisory  Weed 
Board  appointed  by  me  recently  to  con- 
fer with  my  Department  on  all  matters 


pertaining  to  the  weed  situation  in  I  he 
Province,  are  of  the  one  opinion:  thai 
now  is  the  time  to  put  forth  our  best 
efforts  to  rid  the  Province  of  sow  thistle. 
Otherwise  it  will  undoubtedly  increase 
to  such  an  alarming  extent  that  within 
a  very  few  years  Alberta  will  find  itself 
in  as  serious  a  condition  as  many  of  the 
States  of  the  Union,  and  Provinces  of 
Canada,  where  agriculture,  particularly 
grain  growing,  has  come  to  be  anything 
but  profitable. 

The  stems  are  one  to  five  feet  high, 
hollow,  simple,  with  few  leaves,  and 
branching  at  the  top.  The  entire  plant 
contains  a  bitter,  milky,  juice.  The 
leaves  are  six  to  twelve  inches  long, 
pointed,  deepiy-cut,  the  lower  divisions 
directed  backward,  clasping  the  stem 
with  their  heart-shaped  base  and  edged 
with  sharp  spines.  The  flowers  are  a 
bright  yellow,  one  and  one-half  inches 
across.  It  flowers  from  July  until  late 
in  the  fall.  The  plant  is  frequently 
mistaken  for  hawk  weed,  and  fall  dande- 
lion; however,  these  two  latter  plants 
are  not  at  all  similar  to  the  sow  thistle 
except  in  the  color  of  the  flower,  which1 
is  yellow.  Everyone  should  make  it  a 
point  to  be  certain  that  he  knows  the 
sow  thistle  at  its  various  stages  of  matin- 
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ity.  Any  municipal  weed  inspector  or 
field  supervisor  connected  with  my 
Branch,  will,  when  called  upon,  give 
advice  and  instructions  regarding  how 
to  identify  this  weed,  and  at  the  same 
time,  how  to  eradicate  it.  Specimens 
of.  the  various  weeds  that  are  causing 
farmers  trouble  may  be  sent  for  identi- 
fication to  any  of  the  Schools  of  Agri- 
culture, or  to  the  Field  Crops  Branch  of 
my  Department. 

Effective  Methods 

We  have  found  the  following  methods 
of  eradication  to  be  effective: 

fa)  If  the  patches  are  quite  small, 
as  they  usually  are  when  the  weed  makes 
its  first  appearance,  they  can  be  dug  out 
and  the  roots  burned.  Such  areas  have 
to' be  watched  constantly  for  appearance 
of  new  plants,  which  also  should  be 
dug  out  at  once.  Exercise  caution  that 
all  roots  are  obtained  and  destroyed. 

(b)  Where  the  patch  is  small,  it  may 
be  levelled  off  with  a  spade  for  a  distance 
of  four  to  five  feet  all  around  it.  Then 
lay  a  good  grade  of  tar  paper  down,  over- 
lapping the  layers  from  six  inches  to  half 
the  width  of  the  strips  of  paper.  Cover 
the  tar  paper  with  a  layer  of  dry  sods, 
closely  laid  together,  and  over  this  two 
to  three  inches  of  fine,  loose  earth.  The 
object  of  doing  this  is  to  cut  off  air  and 
sunlight.  Care  must  be  taken  to  level 
the  ground,  so  that  there  are  no  lumps 
or  stalks  left  to  penetrate  the  paper, 
and  so  that  the  paper  can  lie  snugly. 
The  cohering  should  be  left  in  place  for 
two  years,  and  repaired  if  necessary. 

(c)  NEVER.  ALLOW  THE  PLANT 
TO  SEED.  Seed  will  travel  before' the 
wind  for  miles  and  pollute  fresh  areas. 
Much  to  my  disappointment  I  have 
seen,  within  the  last  few  days,  many 
patches,  both  small  and  large,  of  sow 
thistle,  absolutely  ripe  with  the  seed 
blowing  through  the  air.  With  such  a 
serious  condition  prevailing  in  alto- 
gether too  many  parts  of  this  Province, 
the  infestation  can  certainly  be  expected 
to  be  worse  next  year  and  in  succeeding 
vears.  Where  the  sow  thistle  is  now  in 
full  mature  bloom,  it  should  be  burnt 
with  an  oil-torch.  It  is  a  mistake  to  cut 
it  or  disturb  it  otherwise,  for  the  reason 
that  the  least  agitation  of  the  plant 
will  send  the  downy  seed  blowing  through 
the  air. 

(d)  Numerous  experiments  have  been 
conducted  in  the  Province  the  last  several 
years  with  used  oil  from  crank-cases  of 
motors  and  also  with  fuel-oil.  The  appli- 
cation of  oil  to  perennial  sow  thistle 
patches  has  proved  effective  in  most 
districts  in  the  Province.  To  get  the 
best  results  it  is  advisable  to  select  a 
hot,  dry  day,  with  the  ground  as  dry 
as  possible.  The  heat  from  the  sun 
thins  the  oil,  causing  it  to  penetrate  the 
ground  more  readily.  Remove  all  growth, 
and  if  the  surface  is  very  hard  and  caked, 
it  is  advisable  to  loosen  it  up  somewhat, 
in  order  that  the  oil  will  the  more  readily 
soak  into  the  roots.  Apply  the  oil  at 
the  rate  of  two  gallons  per  square  yard, 
then  in  about  a  week's  time  apply  another 
gallon.  A  single  application  of  three 
gallons  per  square  yard  may  do  the  work 
satisfactorily.  The  patch  should  be 
watched,  and  if  any  plants  show  up,  more 
oil  should  be  applied,  or  at  any  rate  the 
plants  should  be  hoed  out.  The  oil 
should  soak  down  about  four  to  five 
inches  beneath  the  surface,  if  an  effective 
eradication  is  to  be  effected.  Oil  steri- 
lizes the  soil  almost  completely  for  a 
period  of  three  or  four  years.  It'  is  to  be 
recommended   only   where   the  patches 
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are  very  small,  or  where  cultivation  is 
difficult  or  impossible. 

For  Large  Tillable  Areas 

(e)  Cultivation:  For  large  tillable 
areas,  eradiction  by  cultivation  is  the 
only  recommended  method  that  we  know 
of,  up  to  the  present  time.  To  do  this, 
plow  four  to  five  inches  deep,  just  before 
freeze-up  in  the  fall.  The  land  is  left 
rough  all  winter.  The  frost  weakens 
and  kills  many  of  the  roots.  Before  the 
weed  starts  to  grow  in  the  spring,  the 
land  should  be  cultivated  once  every 
week  with  a  broad-shared  cultivator  or 
rod-weeder  until  almost  freeze-up,  when 
it  should  be  plowed  again  and  left  rough 
over  winter,  and  cultivated  once  a  week 
throughout  the  next  summer.  NEVER 
LET  A  SINGLE  PLANT  APPEAR 
ABOVE  THE  SURFACE.  If  this 
method  is  followed  sow  thistle  will  be 
absolutely  eradicted.  A  one  year's  black 
summer-fallow  usually,  but  not  always, 
completely  eradicates  the  weed. 

If  patches  are  found  growing  now  and 


in  blossom,  they  should  be  cut,  raked  and 
burnt,  and  then  plowed.  The  roots  are 
now  at  their  weakest  stage  when  the 
plant  is  in  flower.  Plowing  will  tend  to 
kill  many  of  the  roots.  These  patches 
should  be  kept  black  and  treated  as 
above  intimated. 

(f)  Chemicals:  My  Department  as 
well  as  a  number  of  the  Municipalities 
throughout  this  Province  have  for  the 
last  two  years  conducted  experiments 
using  various  chemicals  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  sow  thistle_  and  Canada  thistle. 
The  Atlas  Non-Poisonous  Weed  Killer, 
which  can  be  purchased  from  The  ('hip- 
man  Chemical  Co.,  Ltd.,  307  Union 
Trust  Bidg.,  Winnipeg,  has  been  tried 
at  various  times  of  the  year  at  points 
in  this  Province  extending  from  Ray- 
mond to  Edmonton  on  sow  thistle  patches, 
and  has  proved  to  be  reasonably  satis- 
factory, providing  it  is  applied  in  the 
proper  manner  and  at  the  proper  time, 
when  it  will  kill  many  of  the  plants 
outright,  and  weaken  the  others  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  are  easy  to  eradicate, 
either  by  another  application  or  two  of 
the  chemical,  or  by  cultivation.  We  find 
that  this  chemical  has  a  very  bad  effect 
on  the  roots  of  the  plant,  providing  it  is 
applied  when  there  is  a  maximum  growth 
of  vegetation.  The  more  plants  of  sow 
thistle  that  can  grow  in  the  patch  the 
better,  for  the  reason  that  leaves  are 
required  to  take  in  the  Chemical  and 
carry  it  down  through  the  tissues  of  the 
stem  and  underground  root-stalks.  It 
should  be  mixed  with  water  at  the  rate 
of  one  gallon  of  chemical  to  three  gallons 
of  water.  This  should  be  applied  to  the 
vegetation  when  the  plants  have  dew 
on  them,  and  when  the  weather  is  dry. 
It  should  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  four 
gallons  of  mixture  to  not  more  than  350 
or  400  square  feet  of  vegetation  with  a 
fine  spray,  worked  under  pressure. 

There  are  other  chemicals  ron  the 
market  which  we  are  experimenting  with, 
but  as  yet  have  not  obtained  sufficient 
data  with  which  to  pronounce  them 
successful  or  otherwise. 

In  conclusion  allow  me  to  say,  that  our 
success  or  failure  in  the  campaign  for 
the  eradication  of  perennial  sow  thistle 
depends  entirely  on  the  amount  of  co- 
operation that  we  get  from  the  public 
at  large,  coupled  with  the  amount  of 
industry  and  perseverance  that  is  put 
into  the  fight  by  those  who  come  in  con- 
tact with  perennial  sow  thistle,  which 
is  without  doubt  one  of  the  worst  enemies 
that  our  Western  farmers  have  to  face. 


Public  Versus  Private  Ownership 

News  of  and  Comments  on  the  Electric  Power  Situation 


By  LEE  VINCENT 


Amid  the  lull  between  the  sporadic 
outbursts  of  the  advocates  of  private 
ownership  of  power  sources  and  power 
distributive  facilities  in  Alberta,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  a  leading  electrical 
journal  published  in  the  United  States 
estimates  that  if  the  domestic  rates  for 
electricity  were  as  low  in  the  United 
States  as  the  rates  prevailing  in  Ontario 
the  saving  to  the  United  States  consumers 
would  amount  to  six  hundred  million 
dollars  a  year.  So  that  Ontario  with 
its  public-owned  hydro  electric  system 
is  offering  effectual  rebuttal  to  the 
pretentious  arguments  of  the  officials 
of  Alberta  power  companies  who  advise 
Alberta  people  to  give  their  allegiance 
to  privately-owned  power  companies. 


Another  sore  point  with  the  advocates 
of  private  ownership  is  the  success  -with 
which  some  cities  in  the  United  States, 
which  own  their  electric  power  systems, 
are  maintaining  low  rates,  much  lower 
than  cities  with  privately-owned  systems. 
Seattle  and  Los  Angeles  are  two  bright 
examples. 


*    *  * 


The  latest  move  of  the  United  States 
power  trust,  to  pay  retaining  fees  to 
university  professors  to  conduct  un- 
biased (?)  investigations  into  tne  power 
situation,  has  been  touched  upon  in  this 
paper.  These  professorial  "hired  men" 
strange  to  relate,  never  criticise  the 
privately-owned  systems. 

Hon.  Richard  Washburn  Child,  former 
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U.S.  Ambassador  to  Italy,  was  paid 
$7,500  to  write  a  book  opposing  the 
federal  development  of  Boulder  Dam. 

Harvard  University  was  granted  $30,- 
000  a  year  for  three  years  by  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association  for  a  "research 
staff"  on  "public  utility  management." 
Northwestern  University  got  $32,500 
last  year  for  the  same  purpose.  Evidently 
the  power  barons  believe  in  educating 
the  youth  of  the  United  States  in  the 
way  they  should  go  to  enable  the  power 
companies  to  gain  profits  of  400%  for 
their  "incomparable  service." 

The  National  Utilities  Association  has 
28  committees  working  in  38  states  teach- 
ing that  "government  ownership  is  the 
marked  advance  agent  of  communism." 
Their  scheme  is  not  to  use  logic  but 
to  pin  the  red  tag  of  communism  on  any 
newspaper  or  organization  that  supports 
public  ownership. 

*    *  * 

In  Saskatchewan  the  private  power 
companies  are  bustling  about  buying 
up  the  electrical  plants  of  small  towns. 
The  Winnipeg  Free  Press  is  not  enthusi- 
astic over  the  results  as  it  comments  as 
follows: 

"The  small  centres,  which  are  selling 
out  to  the  private  companies  because 
they  seem  an  immediate  advantage, 
are  not  taking  the  long  view.  How- 
ever attractive  the   price   which  the 
private  company  offers  them,  maybe 
they  ought  to  realize  that  they  will,  in 
turn,  compensate  the  company  for  its 
investment  through  the  power  rates 
they  will  be  called  upon  to  pay;  and 
even  though  the  immediate  rate  quoted 
them  shows  a  saving  on  present  costs, 
it  is  bound,  in  the  long  run,  to  be  a 
good    bit  higher  than  the  rates  that 
would  be  charged  by  a  Province-wide 
power  system  owned  and  administered 
by  the  Province  and  the  municipalities 
by  some  agreed-upon  division  of  man- 
agement and  responsibility." 
Saskatchewan,  however,  is  not  going 
to  permit  itself  to  be  completely  enmeshed 
in  the  clutches  of  private  power  com- 
panies.   The  Government  has  announced 
that  it  will  commence  the  development 
of  a  public-owned  hydro-electric  system 
serving  both  rural  and  urban  communities. 
A  proposal  has  already  been  made  to 
purchase    the    Saskatoon    power  plant. 
Premier  Gardiner  oi  Saskatchewan  recent- 
ly summed  up  the  power  situation  in 
that  Province  as  follows: 

"The  question  is  whether  or  not  the 
Province  should  apply  to  the  provision 
of  power  the  same  principles  as  under- 
lay the  success  of  the  telephone  system, 
or  whetner  we  should  permit  the  whole 
Province  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
power  trust  of  the  United  States  or 
the  ownership  of  eastern  private  in- 
terests." 


Seven  Sisters  Power  Project 

The  fate  of  the  Seven  Sisters  power 
project  in  Manitoba,  which  is  in  danger 
of  being  turned  over  to  private  interests, 
has  not  as  yet  been  finally  determined, 
though  a  few  days  ago  it  seemed  that 
such  a  disposition  of  the  project  was 
certain. 

The  issue  in  Manitoba  is  of  considerable 
importance  'from  the  standpoint  of  this 
Province,  for  every  new  power  under- 
taking which  passes  under  private  control 
increases  the  strength  of  the  forces  op- 
posed to  public  ownership.  These  forces 
are  equipped,  as  the  power  interests  in 
the  United  States  have  most  effectually 


been  equipped,  with  means  of  propagating 
their  views  at  great  expense  and  so  win- 
ning the  people's  acquiesence  in  the  aliena- 
tion of  their  power  resources.  If  the  Seven 
Sisters  project  passes  into  private  hands, 
the  task  of  those  who  hope  to  see  public 
ownership  established  in  Alberta  will  be 
the  harder. 

It  is  therefore  of  especial  interest  to 
Albertans  to  note  that  the  Ottawa  Citizen, 
a  Southam  newspaper  which  gives  inde- 
pendent support  to  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment, (while  strongly  critical  of  what  is 
described  as  a  "backstairs  agreement" 
by  the  Bracken  Government),  has  boldly 
warned  the  Liberal  administration^  at 
Ottawa,  which  is  ultimately  responsible, 
against  the  lisks  which  it  will  incur  if  it 
bows  to  the  will  of  the  "predatory  power 
barons." 

In  a  recent  editorial  on  the  power 
situation  in  Manitoba,  the  Citizen  states: 

MANITOBA  POWER  ISSUE 

The  Federal  Cabinet  is  apparently  still 
being  urged  to  hand  over  the  Seven  Sisters 
Falls  to  private  power  interests  in  Mani- 
toba. The  falls  are  estimated  to  be 
worth  $28,000,000.  They  are  at  present 
the  property  of  the  people  of  Canada, 
under  the  administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

The  responsible  Minister,  Hon.  Charies 
Stewart,  very  wisely  declined  last  session 
to  allow  the  falls  to  be  alienated,  when 
called  upon  to  stand  and  deliver  by 
privilege-seeking  interests.  He  accepted 
the  view  of  the  Federal  members  of  Par- 
liament from  Manitoba  that  the  people 
of  the  Province  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  themselves  first  through 
the  Provincial  Legislature.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  in  the  public  interest 
by  releasing  the  falls  for  development  until 
the  Legislature  has  dealt  with  the  issue 
of  private  or  public  ownership. 

The  Provincial  administration  under 
Premier  Bracken  last  winter  made  a 
backstair  agreement  to  let  the  falls  go  to 
private  interests,  against  popular  opinion 
in  the  city  of  Winnipeg,  where  the  muni- 
cipal hydro-electric  commission  is  giving 
unexcelled  service  at  lower  rates  than  in 
any  other  large  city  on  this  continent. 
Public  ownership  is  also  a  plank  in  the 
political  organization  of  the  United  Farm- 
ers in  Manitoba.  Other  influences  pre- 
vailed secretly  with  the  Bracken  admini- 
stration, however;  and  in  a  most  dis- 
creditable manner  the  Manitoba  Prime 
Minister  withheld  information  concerning 
the  secret  agreement  until  after  the  session 
of  the  Legislature  had  ended. 

Under  the  plan  proposed  by  Premier 
Bracken,  the  onus  for  allowing  the  aliena- 
tion of  Seven  Sisters  Falls  to  take  place 
would  have  fallen  upon  Mr.  Stewart  and 
the  Dominion  authorities.  Vigilance  on 
the  part  of  Federal  members,  ably  backed 
by  the  Winnipeg  Tribune  and  by  organi- 
zations throughout  Manitoba  in  favor  of 
public  ownership,  helped  to  keep  the 
Government  at  Ottawa  out  of-the  betrayal 
of  public  trust.  Pressure  is  still  being 
exerted,  however,  to  lure  Mr.  Stewart 
into  the  proposed  deal. 

The  Liberal  administration  on  Parlia- 
ment Hill  will  do  well  to  hold  to  the  posi- 
tion they  have  taken  so  far,  against  allow- 
ing Seven  Sisters  Falls  to  pass  from  the 
control  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
until  the  voice  of  Manitoba  has  been  heard 
through  the  Provincial  Legislature.  The 
waterpowers  of  Canada  are  regarded  by 
some  enterprising  promoters  as  rich  plums 
to  be  plucked.  In  both  sessions  since 
the  last  general  election,  moves  have  been 
made  politically  through  Manitoba  to 
alienate  immensely  valuable  pow-er  re- 


sources from  the  Crown.  N othing- would 
be  more  fatal  to  the  prestige  of  the  Liberal 
administration  than  to  let  the  impression 
get  abroad  that  they  could  be  influenced 
by  predatory  power  barons,  or  by  discre- 
dited political  exploiters  of  a  bygone  gen- 
eration. Canada  will  look  with  confidence 
to  Mr.  Stewart  to  keep  the  Government's 
record  unsullied  in  this  Manitoba  issue 
between  public  ownership  and  private 
aggrandizement — with  power  resources 
worth   $28,000,000  at  stake. 

 o  

"Ottawa  Journal"  View  on 
Public  Ownership 

The  daily  press  in  Western  Canada  is 
apparently  content,  for  the  most  part,  to 
allow  natural  resources  of  untold  value 
to  pass  from  the  hands  of  the  people  into 
those  of  private  corporations.  There  is 
an  almost  complete  indifference  to  the 
importance  of  public  ownership.  The 
Winnipeg  Tribune,  a  Southam  paper,  is 
an  exception. 

In  Ontario,  Conservative  and  Liberal 
daily  newspapers  are  alike  agreed  upon 
the  advantages  of  public  ownership. 
There  the  fight  against  the  public  interest 
has  been  left  to  certain  financial  news- 
papers, which  are  always  found  on  the 
side  of  the  great  private  corporations, 
against  the  public. 

The  Ottawa  Journal  has  editorially 
challenged  the  attacks  on  Ontario's  pub- 
licly owned  power  system  which  have 
been  made  by  the  Financial  Post,  organ 
of  "Big  Business." 

The  Post  has  been  contending  that 
Quebec,  under  private  ownership,  makes 
a  better  showing  in  the  matter  of  the 
development  of  its  power  resources  than 
Ontario  under  public  ownership. 

The  Journal  charges  the  Financial  Post 
with  juggling  figures.  "The  Province  of 
Quebec,"  it  says,  "ought  to  have  the 
cheapest  electricity  in  the  world.  It  has 
a  plethora  of  magnificent  water  powers 
easy  of  development  and  convenient  to 
great  natural  advantages  for  paper  mills 
pulp  mills  and  saw  mills." 

But,  the  Journal  points  out,  electricity 
is  being  sold  in  Ontario  for  I  eent  a 
kilowatt  hour,  while  just  across  the  river 
in  Quebec  consumers  are  paying  ;i  cents 
per  kilowatt  hour. 

"In  Quebec,"  concludes  the  Journal 
"electricity  is  being  used  for  the  benefit 
of  the  corporations  and  their  industries 
and  their  shareholders  rather  than  for  the 
benefit  of  the  common  people. 

"But  in  Ontario  the  customers  of 
Hydro — and  almost  everybody  can  he  a 
customer — receive  the  benefit  straight 
into  their  pockets  or  their  homes 

"That's  the  difference!" 

In  the  United  States 

It  is  indicative  of  the  strong  public 
sentiment  wdrich  has  been  aroused  in  (lie 
United  States  against  the  private  ex- 
ploitation of  hydro-electric  power  re- 
sources, that  one  of  the  contestants  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  Republic  has  come 
out  boldly  in  favor  of  public  ownership 
It  is  noteworthy  also,  that  little  has  been 
made  of  his  pronouncements  on  (lijs 
question  in  the  Alberta  daily  press 
Many  readers  of  Alberta  dailies  will  no 
doubt  wonder  why  so  clear-cut  an  utter- 
ance as  this  should  not  be  given  due 
emphasis  in  the  columns  of  our  dailies: 

"No  more  dishonest  or  unpatriotic 
propaganda  has  ever  been  seen  in  tins 
country  than  that  disclosed  by  the  in- 
vestigation into  the  methods  of  certain 
utility  corporations,"  declared"  Al."  Smith 
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in  his  speech  of  acceptance  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  his  party.  "These  sources  of 
water  power  must  remain  forever  under 
public  ownership  and  control. 
The  Government, — Federal,  state  or  the 
authority  representing  joint  states — must 
control  the  switch  that  turns  on  or  off 
the  power  so  greedily  sought  by  certain 
private  groups,  without  the  least  regard 
for  the  public  good. 

"It  is  to  me  unthinkable  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or 
any  state  thereof,  will  permit  either 
direct  or  indirect  alienation  of  water 
power  sites." 

Governor  Smith  promised  to  retain 
Muscle  Shoals  under  government  owner- 
ship and  control,  and  so  to  handle  the 
enterprise,  "that  the  nation  will  be  re- 
imbursed, agriculture  will  be  benefitted 
by  the  cheap  production  of  nitrates  for 
fertilizer  and  the  surplus  power  will  be 
distributed  to  the  people." 

The  commercial  apple  crop  for  Canada 
this  year  is  estimated  at  3,157,360  barrels, 
an  increase  of  12  per  cent  over  last  year. 


LITERATURE  AND  LIFE 

"Literature  reflects  life.  Life  varies 
from  age  to  age  in  history,  and  so  leaves 
its  impress  on  literature.  Understanding 
of  the  past  comes  most  easily  through 
literature.  For  understanding  of  early 
Victorian  England  we  had  rather  go  to 
the  man  who  knows  his  Dickens,  his 
Thackeray,  his  Reade  and  his  Trollope, 
than  to  the  most  expert  dispenser  of 
statistics  and  dryasdust  information." 
— "Rho"  in  The  New  Leader. 

 o  

WAR  AND   ECONOMIC  NECESSITY 

"Most  idealists  have  the  notion  firmly 
fixed  irt  their  minds  that  the  spreading  of 
a  'spirit  of  goodwill  throughout  the 
world'  is  the  preliminary  of  Peace  on 
Earth.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  human 
beings  are  poisoned  by  the  'spirit  of  ill- 
will'  this  might  be  true.  They  are  not. 
There  is  practically  no  ill-will  at  all.  In 
1914  there  was  no  ill-will.  The  Great 
War  was  not  the  catastrophic  climax  of 
ill-will  seething  and  simmering  in  the 
European  melting-pot.    Ill-will  does  not 


generate  war.  On  the  contrary,  war 
generates  ill-will.  Peace  and  Good  Will 
among  men  will  be  established  when  the 
economic  necessity  for  war  is  removed. 
It  is  not  ill-will  that  is  lacking,  it  is 
mathematics  applied  to  financial  meth- 
ods."— John  Hargrave. 

"LIKE   A   GOOD  CHRONOMETER" 

"The  Italians  have  a  proverb  of  unusual 
sagacity  for  that  quick-witted  people, 
namely:  'They  who  go  slowly  go  far.' 
Co-operation  has  gone  slow  and  far.  It 
has  issued  like  the  tortoise  from  its 
Lancashire  home  in  England;  it  has  tra- 
versed France,  Germany,  and  even  the 
frozen  steppes  of  Russia;  the  bright- 
minded  Bengalese  are  applying  it,  as  is 
the  soon-seeing  and  far-seeing  American. 
.  .  .  Like  a  good  chronometer,  co- 
operation is  unaffected  by  changes  of 
climate,  and  goes  well  in  every  land." 
— George  Jacob  Holyoke,  in  "The  History 
of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers." 


Pool  Elevators  to  Operate  on  Patronage  Basis 

By  WHEAT  POOL  PUBLICITY  DEPARTMENT 


At  a  meeting  of  Pool  delegates  held  last  May  it  was 
decided  that  Pool  elevators  would  be  operated  for  the 
coming  year  on  the  basis  of  actual  cost  to  the  members 
using  them.  Two  methods  of  accomplishing  this  were 
suggested : 

(a)  By  eliminating  handling  and  service  charges  and 
deducting  actual  operating  costs  on  a  per  bushel 
basis  from  the  final  payment  to  Pool  elevator 
patrons. 

(£>)    By  making  the  usual  charges  and  refunding  to 
patrons  on  a  per  bushel  basis  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  any  excess  charges  over  and  above 
actual  operating  and  overhead  costs;  the  basis 
of  distribution  as  between  various  classes  of 
shippers  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Board. 
Although  the  delegates  decided  on  using  basis  "A" 
for  the  coming  year  and  basis  "B"  for  the  past  year,  your 
Board  of  Directors  have  found  it  advisable  to  operate 
for  the  coming  year  on  the  basis  of  "B". 

The  elevator  companies  operating  in  Alberta  with 
whom  the  Pool  has  contracts  for  a  period  of  three  years 
(of  which  one  year  has  elapsed)  to  handle  Pool  grain, 
raised  serious  objections  to  the  Pool  elevators  operating 
on  basis  "A",  holding  that  such  a  basis  of  operation 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  the  agreement 
they  had  entered  into  with  the  Pool  and  would  place  the 
Pool  elevators  in  a  preferred  position. 

After  considering  the  arguments  of  representatives  of 
"The  Trade"  and  realizing  that  to  pursue  basis  "A" 
for  the  coming  year  might  mean  the  refusal  on  the  part 
of  elevator  companies  to  handle  Pool  wheat,  the  Direc- 
tors decided  that,  in  the  best  interest  of  the  entire  or- 
ganization and  particularly  the  localities  where  there 
are  no  Pool  facilities,  it  would  be  better  to  continue  to 
operate  on  basis  "B",  the  first  concern  of  the  Pool 
being  to  secure  for  all  its  members  the  very  best  services 
available  at  all  times. 

Basis  of  Distribution 

Our  members  will  therefore  understand  that  while 
the  method  of  operating  at  cost  varies  from  that  adopted 
by  the  delegates  the  net  result  is  the  same.    Patrons  of 


Pool  facilities  will  pay  the  same  charges  as  last  season 
but  will  participate  in  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  system 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  as  they  did  in  the  surplus 
of  last  year  and  which  amounted  to  approximately  one 
million  dollars,  which  sum  is  now  being  distributed  by 
our  Elevator  Department  on  the  following  basis: 

(a)-   On  "Street"  wheat  deliveries,  4c  per  bushel. 

(6)    On  "consigned"  wheat,  3^c  a  bushel. 

(c)  On  "platform"  shipments  of  wheat,  2c  per  bushel. 

(d)  On  "street"  deliveries  of  coarse  grains  of  any 
kind,  l^c  per  bushel. 

(e)  And  the  balance  remaining  thereafter  to  be  held 
to  meet  unforeseen  contingencies  arising  prior  to 
the  final  audit  or  distributed  later  in  such  a 
manner  as  may  be  decided  by  the  Board. 

Had  the  saving  effected  by  our  Elevator  Department 
in  handling  the  1926  crop,  been  distributed  to  patrons 
only  (as  authorized  by  the  delegates  in  connection  with 
the  distribution  of  surplus  earnings  from  handling  the 
1927  crop)  the  net  return  to  growers  on  a  patronage 
basis  would  have  been  approximately  the  same. 

THREE  METHODS  OF  SHIPPING 

"In  order  to  avail  himself  of  the  savings  effected  by 
Pool  facilities,  it  is  necessary  for  a  member  to  ship  his 
grain  by  one  of  the  three  following  methods: 

(1)  Direct  through  Local  Pool  Elevators. 

(2)  If  no  Pool  facilities  are  available  at  his  point, 
then  load  over  the  platform  and  consign  the  car  direct 
to  Pool  Terminals. 

(3)  Load  through  non  Pool  Elevators,  the  car 
being  billed  by  the  member  himself  in  his  own  name  to 
Pool  Terminals  and  send  the  Bill  of  Lading  to  the  Pool 
Office  at  Calgary. 

By  using  Pool  Elevator  facilities  members  will  receive 
at  actual  cost  the  same  good  service,  accurate  weights 
and  correct  grades  that  Pool  Elevator  patrons  have 
enjoyed  in  the  past.  It  will  be  obvious  that  the  greater 
the  volume  handled  by  Pool  Elevators,  the  less  will  be 
the  cost  of  operation  per  bushel  and  the  greater  the 
return  to  the  grower. 
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Co-operation  as  Seen  by  Professor  Fay 

In  Address  Before  Institute  of  Politics  at  Williamstown,  Massachusetts,  Professor  of  Economics  of  Toronto  Gives  Views  on 

Wheat  Pools  and  United  Farmers'  Movement  in  Canada 


While  in  attendance  at  the  Alberta  Institute  of  Agriculture  last  June, 
Professor  C.  R.  Fay,  of  Toronto  University,  received  a  letter  from  a  corres- 
pondent in  New  Jersey,  asking  answers  to  certain  questions  concerning  the 
farmers'  co-operative  marketing  movement. 

Professor  Fay  used  his  reply  to  this  letter  as  an  introduction  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  problems  of  agriculture  at  a  round  table  conference  which  opened 
at  the  Institute  of  Politics,  Williamstown,  Mass.,  on  August  13th. 

We  print  the  letter  below,  together  with  Professor  Fay's  reply,  as  we 
believe  that  the  views  of  the  function  and  limits  of  co-operation  held  by  the 
well-known  Toronto  economist  will  prove  of  interest  to  all  who  are  actively 
engaged  in  the  farmers'  movement  in  this  Province. 


A  Letter  to  Professor  Fay 

As  a  graduate  student  specializing 
in  co-operative  marketing,  I  have  been 
asked  whether  the  leaders  and  managers 
of  the  various  associations  conceive  of 
co-operation- as  anything  more  than  an 
attempt  to  get  better  returns  for  the 
farmer.  Are  the  great  majority  satis- 
fied with  the  co-operative  if  it  does  this 
and  is  a  successful  business  enterprise? 

Or  do  many  of  them  conceive  of  the 
co-operative  association  as  the  economic 
basis  for  developing  a  more  satisfying 
rural  life,  using  the  association  as  an 
agency  for  the  education  of  all  the 
farmers  in  the  community  in  more 
efficient  methods  of  production,  in  im- 
proving their  homes,  and  in  developing 
community  life,  in  addition  to  teaching 
the  principles  of  marketing  and  co- 
operation? 

Do  any  of  these  managers  and  leaders 
think  that  the  co-operative  method  can 
also  be  applied  to  purchasing  the  things 
the  farmers  consume,  and  eventually 
spread  to  all  lines  of  activity  so  that 
the  present  profit-seeking  economic 
system  will  become  preponderantly 
co-operative  in  the  production,  mar- 
keting, and  distributing  to  consumers 
of  practically  all  commodities  and  ser- 
vices not  supplied  by  government 
operations? 

In  other  words,  do  any  of  the  leaders 
in  the  co-operative  marketing  move- 
ment conceive  of  it  as  anything  more 
than  an  essentially  selfish  proposition 
to  get  more  profits  for  the  farme1" 
members?  In  my  limited  experience 
and  contacts  with  such  leaders  I  have 
seen  very  little  indication  that  co-opera- 
tives are  regarded  as  anything  more 
than  an  agency  for  increasing  profits 
as  much  as  possible.  Has  your  ex- 
perience been  at  all  different  from  this? 

If  you  can  suggest  any  leaders, 
managers,  or  officers  in  various  asso- 
ciations from  whom  I  can  get  further 
light  on  this  important  problem,  or  any 
books,  pamphlets,  or  publications  which 
I  might  consult  for  information  on  this, 
I  will  be  very  grateful. 

Professor  Fay's  Reply 

1.  The  purpose  of  agricultural  reform 
is  three-fold:  better  farming,  better  busi- 
ness, better  living.  As  between  these 
three  "betters,"  the  first  two  are  means, 
the  last  is  the  end;  and  the  end  is  more 
important  than  the  means.  But  it  is  on 
the  means  that  we  must  act  in  order  to 
achieve  the  end.  Better  farming  con- 
cerns production,  better  business  concerns 
distribution.  One  is  not  more  important 
than  the  other  in  the  long  run;  but  as  the 
technique  of  production  is  for  the  time 
being  aheo,d  of  that  of  distribution  we  do 
well  to   concentrate   today   on  the  latter. 


Furthermore,  production  is  primarily  and 
necessarily  an  individual  act;  but  distri- 
bution ought  not  to  be,  if  it  is  to  be 
efficient.    Therefore  group  action  rightly 

begins  with  co-operative  marketing. 

*  *  * 

2.  The  great  majority  of  members, 
undoubtedly,  are  satisfied  if  their  co- 
operative brings  them  better  returns  than 
heretofore  and  is  also  a  successful  business 
enterprise.  From  the  co-operative  as 
such  they  ask  no  more  and  rightly  so. 
For  better  returns  and  business  success 
only  go  together  in  the  long  run,  if  better 
returns  means  something  more  than 
higher  price.  The  co-operative  to  be 
'permanently  successful  must  give  better 
service  and  higher  quality.  It  does  not 
eliminate  the  functions  of  the  middleman, 
but  it  places  these  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  the  supply  and  it  provides  a 
way  by  which  a  constantly  increasing 
volume  of  production  may  be  marketed 
at  a  fair  price  to  the  grower.  This  en- 
courages better  and  more  regular  produc- 
tion. 

*  *  * 

3.  The  extension  of  co-operation  to 
allied  lines  of  activity  is  a  question  of 
time  and  place.  It  is  unwise  to  push  on 
to  the  second  line  of  attack,  until  the 
first  line  has  been  consolidated.  Milk 
producers,  citrus  fruit  growers  and  cream- 
eries, when  they  have  established  a  strong 
selling  organization  in  the  terminal  market 
can  create  subsidiary  organizations  to 
purchase  supplies  either  for  the  co- 
operative or  for  the  individual  members 
thereof.  This  is  already  widely  done. 
Similarly,  co-operative  live  stock  com- 
mission agencies  operating  at  the  ter- 
minal markets  can,  when  well  established, 
create  cattle  loan  subsidiaries,  which 
operate  through  the  intermediate  credits 
organization  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Members  so  assisted  are  required  to 
market  their  cattle  through  the  co- 
operating agency,  and  thus  one  co-opera- 
tive activity  helps  and  is  helped  by 
another. 

In  Germany  co-operation  began  with 
credit  and  was  later  extended  to  purchase 
and  sale.  In  the  United  States  successful 
co-operation  began  with  marketing.  In 
Denmark  and  Switzerland  the  farmers 
procure  general  supplies  through  special 
co-operative  supply  organizations.  This, 
too,  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  farmers 
of  this  continent.  But  time  and  place 
must  be  remembered.  Today  private 
distribution  is  so  highly  organized,  and 
in  this  continent  distances  are  so  great, 
that  it  is  hard  for  co-operatives  to  render 
as  good  service;  without  so  doing  they 
cannot  endure.  The  co-operative  manu- 
facture and  distribution  of  agricultural 
machinery  is  difficult  not  only  because 


of  the  great  capital  required  in  this  busi- 
ness nowadays,  but  also  because  of  the 
elaborate  and  skilled  field  service  which 

(machinery)  corporations  

maintain  for  the  distribution  and  re- 
pairing of  their  machinery.  Similarly 
the  success  of  the  Danes  in  co-operative 
bacon  factories  is  no  reason  for  setting 
up  in  this  wide  continent  co-operative 
packing  plants  in  opposition  to  the  es- 
tablished packers.  Attempts  in  this  di- 
rection have  failed  hitherto. 
■f       *    *  * 

4.  Do  co-operative  loaders  think  (hat 
co-operation  will  extend  until  it  replaces 
at  all  points  the  present  profit  seeking 
economic  system?  They  do  not.  Co- 
operation does  not  delete  capitalism  all 
along  the  line.  It  is  a  counterpoise  to  it 
in  certain  limited  fields.  The  two  main 
fields  are  co-operative  marketing  by  pro- 
ducing farmers;  and  the  consumers'  co- 
operation of  the  industrial  working  classes. 
Such  consumers'  co-operation  is  highly 
developed  in  Great  Britain,  Switzerland 
and  Germany;  its  arch  is  the  Wholesale 
Society, -which  not  only  buys  wholesale, 
but  also  has  its  productive  factories.  The 
Canadian  Wheat  Pools  are  now  in  direct 
contact  with  the  British  Wholesales;  and 
it  is  likely  that  such  direct  marketing  from 
organized  producer  to  organized  consumer 
will  steadily  grow.  But  this  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  trying  to  dispense 
with  the  wholesale  market  by  direct  re- 
tailing of  farm  products  to  consumers. 
For  this  there  is  small  scope,  because  it 
means  inferior  service.  How,  for  example, 
could  car  loads  of  fruit  be  marketed  ex- 
cept by  an  elaborate  organization  of 
brokers  (or  sales  representatives)  and 
wholesale  buyers  with  storage  facilities? 

*  *  * 

5.  The  letter  proceeds: 

"In  other  words,'  do  any  of  the  leaders 
in  the  co-operative  marketing  movement 
conceive  of  it  as  anything  more  than  an 
essentially  selfish  proposition  to  get  more 
profits  for  the  farmer  members?"  This 
is  a  false  dilemma.  Co-operation  is  not 
a  selfish  proposition  because  it  limits  ils 
field.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  fruit  or  grain 
co-operative  marketing  federation,  in 
addition  to  securing  a  majority  of  pro- 
ducers, set  out  also  to  do  the  whole  of 
the  fruit  selling,  or  to  mill,  as  well  as  to 
market,  then  its  objective  might  be  said 
to  be  selfish  group  monopoly.  This, 
however,  is  only  an  academic  fear.  Such 
a  program  is  impracticable. 

*  *  * 

6.  There  is  danger  in  speaking  of 
"teaching  .  .  .  the  principles  of  market- 
ing and  co-operation"  as  though  they 
were  parallel  things.    Marketing  is  a  task, 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Alberta  Pool  Elevators  Earn  Million  Dollars 

Success  of  Operations  of  Elevator  System  Gratifying  to  All  Who  Are  Interested  in  Co-operative  Movement 

By  WHEAT  POOL  PUBLICITY  DEPARTMENT 


The  Alberta  Pool  Elevators  announce  the  distribu- 
tion of  approximately  one  million  dollars  excess  earnings 
from  last  year's  operations.  This  sum  will  be  distri- 
buted to  Pool  members  who  patronized  their  own  fa- 
cilities and  on  the  following  basis: 

2c  per  bushel  for  wheat  shipped  over  the  platform  to 
Pool  terminals. 

3£c  per  bushel  on  wheat  special  binned  in  Pool  ele- 
vators. 

4c  a  bushel  on  wheat  delivered  to  Pool  elevators  on 
the  wagon  load  basis. 

Cheques  covering  the  distribution  will  be  in  the  mail 
by  the  time  this  issue  is  in  the  hands  of  the  readers. 

This  sum  is  available  from  excess  earnings  of  the  Pool 
elevator  system,  which  included  the  operation  of  the 
country  and  terminal  elevators  after  6  per  cent  interest 
had  been  provided  for  on  Elevator  Reserve  deductions; 
the  provision  of  5  per  cent  for  depreciation;  the  payment 
of  all  operation  expenses  and  the  setting  up  of  an  al- 
lowance for  certain  contingencies. 

An  idea  of  the  benefit  of  the  Pool  elevator  system 
may  be  obtained  from  the  following  figures: 

Pool  members  who  special  binned  their  grain  in  Pool 
elevators  paid  2Jc  a  bushel  handling  charges  on  delivery 
of  then'  grain  and  will  now  have  3£c  a  bushel  returned 
to  them. 

Pool  members  who  loaded  grain  over  the  loading 
platform  and  consigned  it  to  the  Pool  and  its  terminals 
paid  3-4c  and  will  have  2c  a  bushel  returned  to  them. 

Pool  members  who  disposed  of  their  grain  by  the  wagon 
load  method  paid  an  average  of  4|c  per  bushel  and 
will  have  4c  returned  to  them,  but  they  had  the  advan- 
tage of  an  immediate  payment  and  of  guaranteed  grades. 

*    *  * 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  operations  of  the 
Alberta  Wheat  Pool  elevators  during  the  existence  of  the 
organization  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  co-operative  movement.  The  an- 
nouncement that  approximately  a  million  dollars  is 
being  distributed  as  excess  earnings  from  the  1927-28 
operations  of  the  system  illustrates  the  value  of  Pool 
elevators  to  Pool  members. 

Pool  elevators  operated  on  the  same  basis,  as  far  as 
charges  for  handling  and  servicing  are  concerned,  as 
private  elevators  systems;  however,  all  the  avenues  of 
profit  available  to  private  companies  are  not  open  to 
Pool  elevators.  The  overages  of  the  Pool  system,  for 
instance,  are  low,  just  weights  being  an  established 
principle. 

Benefits  All  Alberta 

The  excess  earnings  of  the  Pool  system  stay  right 
in  the  Province.  The  man  on  the  farm  gets  this  money; 
as  a  result  the  entire  business  life  of  Alberta  is  benefited. 

The  Vulcan  district  received  $14,175.67;  Carmangay 
$13,931.43;  Coaldale  $10,125.00;  Bindloss  $11,389.69; 
Warner  $11,374.89.  These  few  instances  give  an  idea 
of  how  these  excess  earnings  are  being  distributed 
throughout  Albeita.  One  hundred  and  sixty  points  at 
which  Pool  elevators  operated  last  year  have  now  re- 
ceived their  allotments  of  the  excess  earnings.  The 
basis  of  payment  was  the  number  of  bushels  delivered  to 
Pool  elevators  and  the  method  of  deliveiy,  as  outlined 
in  the  official  announcement.  One  farmer  in  the  Hussar 
district  received  a  cheque  for  $1,100,  this  being  the 
largest  dividend  issued  to  one  person. 


The  excess  of  approximately  one  million  dollars  earned 
this  past  year  has  been  the  result  of  the  operation  of 
160  line  elevators  and  the  terminals.  The  pievious 
year  the  earnings  of  the  Pool  elevators  were  proportion- 
ately the  same,  but  the  distribution  was  not  made  on 
the  patronage  dividend  basis.  Forty-two  elevators  and 
one  terminal  were  operated  during  the  1926-27  crop  year 
and  the  excess  earnings  totalled  approximately  $327,000. 
Had  this  sum  been  distributed  on  a  patronage  dividend 
basis  the  patrons  would  have  received  about  the  same 
amount  per  bushel  as  is  being  paid  through  the  operations 
for  the  past  year. 

All  this  goes  to  show  that  Pool  elevators  are  being 
efficiently  operated  and  the  benefit  is  being  reaped  by 
Pool  members  who  patronize  their  own  facilities. 

Also  Pays  Interest 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Pool  elevator  system  pays 
6  per  cent  on  the  total  elevator  reserve.  This  elevator 
fund  is  the  result  of  the  accumulations  of  the  2c  per 
bushel  deduction  from  the  wheat  delivered  by  Pool 
members.  Next  spring  something  like  $133,000  will  be 
paid  in  interest. 

The  secret  of  the  success  of  the  Pool  elevator  system 
lies  in  the  large  volume  of  handlings.  In  this  way  the 
greatest  efficiency  at  the  lowest  expense  is  attainable. 
Pool  members  should  bear  this  in  mind  and  do  all 
they  can  to  assist  in  bettering  the  system  (and  conse- 
quently themselves)  by  patronizing  Pool  elevators. 

Well  over  two  million  dollars  of  Pool  members'  money 
is  invested  in  this  elevator  enterprise  and  the  best  way 
to  safeguard  this  investment  and  gain  satisfactory 
returns  at  the  same  time,  is  to  put  your  grain  through 
Pool  elevators. 

 o  

PREDICT  RECORD  CROP  FOR  CANADA 

(By  Canadian  Press; 

OTTAWA,  Sept.  11.—  "Present  indications  point  to  the 
harvesting  of  the  largest  wheat  crop  ever  reaped  in  Canada, 
amounting  to  550,482,000  bushels,"  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics  announced  in  the  crop  report  issued  today. 

"For  the  first  time  the  wheat  crop  has  passed  the  half 
billion  mark,"  continues  the  report.  "The  largest  crop  in 
any  former  year  amounted  to  474,199,000  bushels  in  1923. 
The  area  sown  to  wheat  this  year  is  also  the  largest  on  record, 
24,114,846  acres,  an  increase  of  1,654,692  acres  over  1927. 
Barley  also  gives  the  highest  yield  on  record,  showing  144,- 
875,000  bushels  from  4,879,588  acres  against  a  previous  record 
of  approximately  100,000,000  bushels  in  1926.  The  yield  of 
oats,  474,242,000  bushels  is  distinctly  better  than  the  average 
of  recent  years." 

 o  

JACKASS  MARKETING 

The  Western  Producer.— G.  B.  Elliott,  of  Little  Woody, 
Saskatchewan,  says  the  non-Pool  farmer  still  markets  his  grain 
like  the  man  who  started  for  town  one  day  with  a  load  of 
wheat,  and  when  he  drove  into  the  yard  his  wife  called  him 
into  the  house  as  she  wanted  some  things  from  town,  and, 
like  some  other  farmers,  his  memory  was  short.  So  she  had 
a  memorandum  prepared  for  him.  He  left  his  mules  standing, 
but  when  he  came  back  they  were  gone.  He  followed  them 
but  did  not  reach  town  before  he  met  them  returning.  Now 
mules  are  like  some  humans,  for  when  they  form  a  habit  it  is 
pretty  hard  to  break 'them  of  it,  and  these  mules  had  gone  to 
the  same  old  elevator  they  had  gone  to  so  often  before.  The 
buyer  knowing  them,  weighed  the  grain,  pinned  the  ticket 
on  the  rod  inside  the  box  and  started  them  home  again. 
When  the  farmer  climbed  into  the  box  he  found  they  had 
been  to  town  and  sold  his  wheat  just  as  well  as  he  could  have 
done,  so  he  turned  around,  went  back  and  signed  a  Pool 
contract." 
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Canadian  Pool  President  Makes 
Statement 


The  following 
statement  was 
issued  by  A.  J. 
McPhail,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Can- 
adian Wheat 
Pool,  with  ref- 
erence to  the 
price  situation: 

"When  the 
cut-off  date  for 
the  1927  Pool 
was  set  and  the 
new  price  cards 
issued  for  the 
delivery  of  the 
balance  of  the 
1927  crop,  world  conditions  as  reflected 
in  market  prices  did  not  warrant  a  low- 
ering of  the  initial  Pool  price.  While  the 
market  has  recently  shown  a  downward 
tendency,  temporary  fluctuations  within 
a  limited  time  are  not  sufficient  to  justify 
the  lowering  of  our  initial  price.  Fur- 
thermore, only  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  wheat  could  normally  be  ex- 
pected between  the  middle  of  July  and 
the  first  of  September,  when  the  new 
crop  begins  to  move,  and  a  change  in  the 
initial  price  to  a  basis  in  conformity  with 
new  crop  conditions,  should  such  a  change 
be  necessarj',  would  not  prove  to  be  a  very 
serious  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Pool. 

"The- fact  that  it  has  been  considered 
necessary  to  lower  the  initial  payment  to 
eighty-five  cents  and  to  abandon  the 
level  which  has  obtained  since  the  lorma- 
tion  of  the  Central  Selling  Agency,  is 
regrettable,  especially  when  Western  Can- 
ada has  recently  suffered  a  more  or  less 
severe  frost,  the  damage  from  which  can 
scarcely  be  appraised  as  yet.  Neverthe- 
less, in  a  year  like  this  when  there  is  a 
probability  that  theie  will  be  more  bushels 
of  wheat  harvested  in  Canada  than  in  any 
previous  year,  it  is  of  the  very  greatest 
importance  that  the  Pool  place  itself  in 
the  strongest  possible  financial  position. 

Fifteen  Per  Cent  Margin 

"Our  relations  witn  the  banks  have 
always  been  of  the  best  and  they  have 
not,  at  any  time,  in  any  way,  attempted 
to  interfere  with  our  business  or  the 
manner  in  which  we  conduct  it.  It 
should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  in 
the  agreement  between  the  banks  and 
the-  Pool,  the  Pool  agrees-  to  maintain  a 
fifteen  per  cent  margin  of  safety  over  and 
above  the  initial  payment.  It  is  easy  for 
anyone  to  see  that  when  the  price  of 
wheat  goes  below  .11.15,  the  margin  has 
disappeared.  At  the  present  time  the 
price  of  October  wheat  is  around  SI. 11 
per  bushel  with  the  prospect  of  a  large 
bushelage  in  Western  Canada  and  with 
upwards  of  40  per  cent  of  that  bushelage 
uncontrolled.  It  would  appear  from  past 
experience  that  there  is  no  possible  metnod 
of  keeping  the  heavy  pressure  of  non- 
Pool  wheat  off  the  market  in  the  heavy 
delivery  months,  September,  October  and 
November.  Nothing  under  heaven  can 
prevent  a  slump  in  Drices  in  the  heavy 


delivery  fall  months,  if  more  wheat  is 
being  dumped  than  the  markets  can 
absorb. 

"And  furthermore,  nothing  can  pre- 
vent the  dumping  of  more  wheat  than 
the  market  can  absorb  but  one  central 
control — a  control  that   will  regulate 
the  flow  according  to  the  actual  de- 
mands.   A  large  volume  of  uncontrolled 
wheat  in  a  heavy  crop  year,  such  as 
this,  cannot  but  have  a  demoralizing 
effect  on  the  market. 
"  A  reduction  in  the  initial  Pool  payment 
for  this  crop  means,  in  a  sense,  that  Pool 
members  will  be  helping  to  carry  their 
own  price  insurance.    We  must,  above 
all  things,  keep  ourselves  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  we  can,  in  the  future,  maintain 
our  financial  strength  and  retain  a  full 
measure  of  independence  in  order  that 
we  may  be  able  to  do  the  things  necessary 
to  protect  our  own  interests.    Pool  mem- 
bers will  realize,  in  the  face  of  present 
market  conditions,  that  the  Central  Selling 
Agency  may  have  to  take  a  strong  stand 
on  the  market  some  lime  during  the  coming 
selling  season.    This  would  be  impossible 
were  our  financial  position  not  strong; 
and  the  only  way  we  can  keep  ourselves 
in  a  strong  financial  position  is  by  having 
a  substantial   selling   margin   over  the 
initial  payment  made  to  members. 

Uninformed  Comment 

"  Much  free  and  uninformed  comment  in 
the  press  and  elsewhere  during  the  past 
two  months  has  credited  the  Pool  with 
having  dumped  wheat  in  large  quantities 
on  a  falling  market.  While  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  recent  drastic  decline  in 
prices  has  been  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
Pool  by  many  people,  nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  truth.  When  tne  busi- 
ness ot  tne  Central  Selling  Agency  is 
finally  reported  to  Pool  members  it  will 
be  shown  conclusively  that  the  Pool  was 
in  no  way  responsible  for  the  decline, 
but  in  the  meantime  it  is  sufficient  to 
point  out  that,  while  stocks  of  Canadian 
grain  in  store  on  July  1,  1927,  were 
46,909,051  bushels,  stocks  for  the  corres- 
ponding date  in  1928  were  97,486,056 
bushels.  During  the  month  of  July,  1927, 
stocks  of  Canadian  grain  in  store  were 
reduced  to  42,671,483  bushels,  while  on 
July  27,  1928,  stocks  stood  at  70.878,439 
bushels.  From  these  figures,  which  are 
public  property,  compiled  by  the  Board 
of  Grain  Commissioners,  and  issued  peri- 
odically by  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa,  it  is  seen  that  at  the 
beginning  ot  July  this  year  Canadian 
grain  stocks  were  practically  50,000,000 
bushels  greater  than  at  the  same  time  last 
year. 

Due  to  Non-Pool  Grain 

"But  stocks  of  Pool  wheat  this  year  at 
the  end  of  June  were  almost  exactly  the 
same  as  were  the  stocks  of  Pool  wheat  last 
year  at  the  end  of  July,  even  in  the  face 
of  Pool  deliveries  of  30,000,000  bushels 
greater  than  from  the  previous  crop.  In 
other  words,  the  tremendous  increase  in 
stocks  of  wheat  in  Canada  this  year  was 
in  no  sense  due  to  Pool  wheat  unsold, 


but  is  directly  traceable,  on  the  authority 
of  official  figures  commonly  accepted  in 
the  trade,  to  unusual  accumulation  of 
non-Pool  grain. 

"The  Pooi  at  no  time  pressed  the 
market.  It  was  not  in  a  position  where 
it  was  compelled  to  do  so.  In  keeping 
with  its  policy  of  having  wheat  to  sell 
every  day  of  the  year,  it  had  taken  full 
advantage  of  prices  at  fairly  high  levels 
and  its  last  interim  payment  is  the  best 
evidence  of  that  fact. 

"Many  people  believe  that  the  Pool 
will  be  facing  the  most  difficult  period  in 
its  history  this  year.  We  have  faced 
difficult  situations  before  in  the  past  four 
years  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  yet 
whether  this  year  nill  be  more  difficult 
than  some  of  the  years  behind  us.  Whe- 
ther or  not  it  will  be,  will  depend  in  a  ver.\ 
large  measure  on  the  co-operation  and 
loyalty  of  Pool  members,  and  also  on  the 
extent  to  which  men,  not  yet  in  the  Pool, 
will  see  more  clearly  than  ever  before  the 
necessity  of  one  single  control  over  ah  the 
wheat  in  this  country.  I  have  every  con- 
fidence that  the  members  the  Pool  will 
stand  solidly  behind  the  organization  in 
any  steps  the  Board  consider  necessary  to 
safe-guard  the  life  and  interests  of  the 
organization." 

AN  OUTSIDE  VIEW 

C.  W.  Peterson,  writing  in  the  Farm 
and  Ranch  Review,  says: 

"We  know  without  being  told  that 
representatives  of  consumers'  societies  on 
the  British  Isles  were  surprised  at  the 
caliber  of  leadership  in  the  Canadian 
Wheat  Pools.  A  few  Pool  officials  have 
visited  the  Mother  Country,  to  be  sure, 
but  most  of  them  have  not.  Practically 
the  first  meeting,  tnerefore,  between  rep- 
resentatives of  British  Consumers  and 
Canadian  producers  occurred  at  Regina 
during  the  World  Pool  conference.  The 
high  quality  of  leadership  evident  in 
nearly  every  department  of  co-operative 
activity  in  that  neighboring  country  is 
truly  remarkable.  That  men  in  sufficient 
numbers,  with  experience  enough  in  the 
business  world  to  qualify  them  for  the 
important  positions  they  hold,  could  be 
found  largely  on  the  farms  of  the  Do- 
minion, is  a  rare  tribute  to  the  rural 
progressiveness  of  any  country.  On  the 
shoulders  of  the  men  selected  to  run  the 
business  of  140,000  farmers  rests  a  tre- 
mendous responsibility.  It  is  •small  won- 
der, then,  that  these  leaders  are  conser- 
vative in  word  and  in  action.  The  re- 
sponsibility upon  them  is  sobering,  to 
say  the  least,  and  calls  day  in  and  day  out 
for  the  best  in  them.  They  are  not  easily 
stampeded,  and  they  are  not  given  to 
dealing  in  superlatives,  although  they 
are  backed  by  the  largest  business  or- 
ganization of  its  kind  in  the  world.  They 
are  going  about  their  business  quietly 
and  efficiently,  keeping  uppermost  at  ail 
times  the  welfare  of  the  man  back  on  the 
farm  whom  they  seldom,  if  ever,  see.  In 
their  treatment  of  the  consumer,  too,  they 
are  not  given  to  imperious  dealing,  as  I  be 
price  of  bread  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Pools  and  now  will  show.  They  have  I  he 
support  and  confidence  of  farmers  mer- 
chants, bankers  and  men  in  nearly  every 
other  walk  of  life.  The  organized  grain 
trade    alone    is    fighting    the  Canadian 
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Permits  for  the  Sale  of  Wheat  as  Seed 

and  Feed 

Under  the  Second  Series  Wheat  Pool  Contract  a  clause  governing  per- 
mits for  the  sale  of  wheat  as  seed  or  feed  which  will  be  issued  to  members  on 
application,  is  less  restricted  than  under  the  First  Series  Contract.  A  member 
obtaining  a  permit  for  the  sale  of  wheat  as  seed  may  sell  the  wheat  to  (1)  any 
farmer  who  agrees  with  the  grower  to  use  the  wheat  as  seed;  (2)  any  seed 
house  which  agrees  with  the  grower  to  re-sell  the  wheat  for  seed  only  and  for 
no  other  purpose. 

A  farmer  holding  a  permit  for  the  sale  of  wheat  as  feed  will  be  privileged 
under  the  permit  issued  under  the  Second  Series  Contract  to  sell  such  feed 
wheat  in  less  than  car-load  lots  to  a  farmer  or  local  feeder  who  (1)  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  grower  requires  the  wheat  for  feed;  and  (2)  by  agreement 
with  the  grower  undertakes  to  feed  and  not  re-sell  the  wheat. 

In  all  other  respects  the  permits  are  similar  to  those  in  use  last  year 
and  will,  as  heretofore,  be  issued  from  head  office  on  application  of  the  grower, 
and  the  grower  will,  as  in  the  past,  be  required  to  send  in  a  report  of  sales,  a 
blank  form  for  which  is  attached  to  the  permit. 


Wheat  Pools;  but  so  long  as  farmers  of 
that  country  keep  such  men  at  the  helm 
as  they  have  now,  and  give  the  same 
support  they  are  giving  them  today,  just 
so  long  will  the  Pools  be  a  God-send  to 
producers  and  consumers  alike." 

This  eulogistic  outside  opinion"  should 
be  read  by  every  western  farmer.  It  will 
strengthen  his  confidence  in  the  men  at 
the  helm. 

 o  

Alberta  Pool  Elevator  Leads 

In  a  spirit  of  friendly  competition  with 
our  sister  Wheat  Pool  of  Saskatchewan, 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the 
Alberta  Wheat  Pool  elevator  at  Vulcan 
handled  433,945  bushels  of  wheat  from 
the  1927  crop,  this  overtopping  the  lead- 
ing Pool  elevator  of  Saskatchewan  by 
over  16,000  bushels.  The  Fox  Valley 
elevator  led  the  Saskatchewan  Pool 
string  with  417,000  bushels. 

The  total  handling  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Pool  elevators  was  100,000,000  bushels, 
an  average  of  about  137,000  bushels  per 
elevator.  The  Alberta  Pool  elevators 
handled  27,340,065,  or  an  average  of 
approximately  170,000  bushels  per  ele- 
vator. 

In  fairness  it  must  be  pointed  out  that 
the  162  Alberta  Pool  elevators  operated 
last  crop  year  are  located  at  the  points 
where  Pool  handlings  are  heaviest.  As 
the  number  increases  and  delivery  points 
with  lesser  amounts  of  Pool  wheat  are 
supplied  with  elevator  facilities,  the 
average  handlings  will  naturally  diminish. 
The  Saskatchewan  Pool  with  its  728 
elevators  operating  last  year,  was  thus 
affected. 

— .  .  o  

MEMBERS  AND  DIRECTORS  SHARE 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

Members  and  Directors  must  share 
alike  the  responsibilites  of  co-operative 
marketing  if  it  is  to  achieve  success, 
declares  Dr.  Bradford  Knapp,  former 
president  of  the  Oklahoma  Agricultural 
College.  The  eight  principal  duties  of 
the  member  are: 

1.  To  carry  out  his  contract  with  his 
association. 

2.  To  exercise  his  right  of  voting. 

3.  To  require  the  association  to  ful- 
fill every  obligation  on  its  part. 

4.  To  be  a  real  co-operator  and  work 
for  the  common  good. 

5.  To  do  constructive  work  and  do 
it  inside  the  organization — not  outside. 

6.  To  investigate  and  assure  himself 
of  the  truth  of  any  statement  about  his 
association  or  the  officers  of  his  associa- 
tion before  accepting  it. 

7.  To  remember  that  the  majority 
must  rule. 

8.  To  have  such  faith  and  devotion 
that  he  will  bring  others  into  the  organ- 
ization. 

As  for  the  Director,  he  also  owes  more 
to  his  co-operative  association  than  mere 
attendance  at  the  board  meetings.  If 
a  pooling  organization  is  to  achieve  its 
full  purpose,  each  Director  must  follow 
the  following  six  rules,  states  Dr.  Knapp: 

1.  To  know  all  the  facts  and  details 
of  the  business  intimately  in  order  that 
he  may  intelligently  act  on  business 
propositions  affecting  his  association. 

2.  To  study  his  job  and  master  it, 
fully  realizing  that  he  is  acting  in  the 
interests  of  thousands  of  his  fellow  farmers. 

3.  To  put  the  interests  of  those  he 
represents  first,  and  all  other  interests, 
including  his  own,  second. 

4.  To  realize  that  his  first  responsi- 


bility is  to  pay  back  to  the  members  all 
possible  of  the  price  received  for  the  pro- 
duct, compatible  with  efficiency  and 
safety. 

5.  To  study  and  to  understand  the 
principle  of  co-operative  marketing  and 
the  business  methods  it  pursues. 

6.  To  rigidly  and  earnestly  work  for 
economy  and  efficiency. 

— ,  ,  , — o  — 

ELEVATOR  CHARGES  UNCHANGED 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Com- 
missioners for  Canada  and  representatives 
of  elevator  companies  was  held  in  Winni- 
peg on  August  22nd,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  any  necessary  revisions  in  elevator 
handling  charges  for  the  crop  season  of 
1928-29.  In  accordance  with  the  Canada 
Grain  Act,  any  elevator  company  has  the 
opportunity  of  applying  to  the  Board  for 
a  revision  of  existing  rates.  This  year, 
however,  no  changes  were  made,  the 
maximum  rates  for  country  elevator  hand- 
ling remaining  as  follows:  For  Special 
Bin  Grain,  3c  per  bushel  for  flax,  2£c  per 
bushel  for  wheat,  barley  and  rye,  and  lfc 
for  oats.  The  maximum  rates  for  Graded 
Storage  and  subject  to  Grade  and  Dock- 
age Grain  is  3c  per  bushel  for  flax,  2c  per 
bushel  for  wheat,  barley  and  rye,  and  lfc 
per  bushel  for  oats.  The  maximum  rate 
for  cleaning  is  2c  per  bushel. 

 , — , — . — o  

BROOMHALL'S  OPINION 

Writing  in  the  Corn  Trade  News,  Liver- 
pool, England,  Broomhall,  the  British 
authority  on  the  international  grain  trade, 
gives  his  opinion  on  the  present  weakness 
of  the  market.  He  suggests  that  the 
slump  is  due  to  the  increased  wheat  pro- 
duction following  a  series  of  high  prices. 
He  says:  "Canadian  and  Australian 
Wheat  Pool  managers  have  worked  per- 
sistently to  keep  up  the  prices  of  wheat 
above  what  is  now  evident  was  its  true 
economic  value,  with  the  consequence  that 
producers  have  been  tempted  to  raise 
larger  crops  than  the  consumer  needed. 
These  tactics  have  been  consistently  car- 
ried on  in  spite  of  accumulating  signs 
that  the  demand  for  bread  stuffs  is  prac- 
tically stationary  or,  as  some  think,  even 
diminishing.  We  have  now  reached  a 
period  when  the  world  is  confronted  with 
a  plethora  of  wheat,  a  season  when  all  the 
important  surplus  countries  have  good 
crops.  North  America  alone  has  grown 
and  is  on  the  point  of  harvesting  a  surplus 


sufficiently  large  to  feed  all  Europe's  de- 
ficiency countries.  In  addition,  a  fast 
maturing  crop  in  Australia  is  promising  a 
large  surplus,  and  the  growing  crop  in 
Argentina  has  made  a  good  start  ou  an 
increased  acreage. 

"Three  months  ago  Winter  Wheat  was 
selling  at  $2.00  per  bushel  in  St.  Louis; 
this  week  it  has  sold  at  $1.00  in  Kansas 
City,  a  difference  of  33/  per  quarter. 
Couid  there  be  a  more  striking  example 
of  the  uncertainties  amidst  which  the 
wheat  merchant  and  miller  have  to  con- 
duct their  business?  Even  now,  with  a 
plethora  of  wheat  in  view,  there  is  no 
certainty.  A  protracted  wet  harvest 
time  in  Europe  and  Canada,  coupled  with 
a  fortnight's  hot  winds,  blight  or  locusts 
in  Argentina  two  months  hence,  would 
alter  the  whole  outlook;  in  the  absence 
of  such  accidents  Canadian  farmers  may 
be  lucky  if  they  get  80c  to  90c  on  the 
farm  for  their  fine  wheat  next  autumn." 

 o — ■  

NORWAY'S  GRAIN  MONOPOLY 

The  Norwegian  Parliament  has  decided 
to  re-establish  the  Government  monopoly 
on  grain  and  flour.  It  is  expected  that  the 
monopoly  will  become  effective  in  the 
spring  or  early  summer  of  1929. 

The  purpose  of  the  monopoly  is  to  re- 
strict the  importation  of  grain  and  flour 
into  Norway,  so  that  the  Government 
will  be  the  only  importer  of  wheat,  rye, 
barley  and  oats,  and  all  products  thereof. 
By  the  provisions  of  the  act  the  state  has 
the  right  to  take  control  of  and  work  all 
domestic  mills,  as  well  as  to  appropriate 
all  stocks  on  hand  which  are  necessary  or 
desirable  for  the  operation  of  the  mills. 

Control  of  the  monopoly  is  to  be  in- 
vested in  a  managing  director  under  super- 
vision by  a  council.  Uniformity  of  price 
will,  so  far  as  is  possible,  govern  all  selling 
operations  by  the  state,  the  selling  prices 
being  fixed  for  monthly  periods.  The 
monopoly  is  to  buy  all  Norwegian  grain, 
wheat,  rye,  barley  and  oats,  and  is  to 
purchase  from  abroad  only  such  quantities 
as  are  needed  to  supplement  the  domestic 
crop  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
population.  Thus  foreign  grain  is  to  be 
purchased  only  after  domestic  product  has 
been  used.  The  reserve  of  stock  to  be 
held  is  to  be  approximately  one  year's 
requirements  on  the  basis  of  a  war-time 
ration.  When  the  monopoly  finally  be- 
comes effective  the  duty  on  grain  and 
flour  is  to  be  abolished. 
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When  I  received  the  invitation  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Alberta  Institute  of  Co- 
operation to  speak  to  this  Convention  on 
Farm  Credits,  I  felt  it  a  great  opportunity 
to  place  before  you  an  outline  of  the  need 
of  such  credits  and  the  efforts  that  are 
being  made  to  bring  them  about,  but 
realize  at  the  same  time  the  close  rela- 
tionship there  is  between  this  subject  and 
the  greater  one  of  general  finance.  I 
therefore  intimated  to  the  secretary  that 
I  would  attempt  to  speak  to  you  on  the 
subject  of  "Finance  and  the  Farmer." 

Farmers'  Standard  of  Living 

To  start  you  off  on  the  ground  floor,  as 
it  were,  I  would  make  a  statement  which 
I  think  no  one  will  contradict,  and  say 
that  no  farmer  can  stay  on  his  farm  and 
maintain  the  same  standard  of  living  at 
the  present  time  as,  for  instance,  those  in 
other  businesses.  We  all  know  this,  and 
we  at  once  ask  ourselves  the  question 
why  this  should  be.  It  is  not  because 
others  are  better  equipped  or  cleverer  in 
any  way,  because  we  are  continually 
filling  their  ranks  with  sons  of  the  soil. 
Considering  the  amount  of  capital  invest- 
ed in  farming,  plus  the  hours  of  labor 
expended,  the  business  pays  less  than 
most  callings.  The  interest  paid  for  the 
use  of  its  credit  has  something  to  do  with 
this;  and  as  agriculture  is  a  basic  industry 
it  is  all-important  to  consider  its  relation 
to  finance,  for  a  draw-back  in  agriculture 
is  a  handicap  to  the  state. 

Three  Types  of  Credit 

There  are  three  types  of  credit  that  the 
farmer  really  needs — short  term,  inter- 
mediary and  long  term.  The  first  named 
is  necessary  for  such  items  as  wages,  lood, 
clothing,  etc.  The  second,  that  of  inter- 
mediary, for  the  raising  of  his  crops,  and 
any  types  of  livestock  for  which  he  would 
need  credit  from  six  months  to  three 
years.  The  third  is  that  of  the  long  term, 
which  is  needed  for  purchase  of  land, 
general  equipment  and  other  capital 
improvements. 

Now  the  banking  system  that  we  have 
in  Canada  is  very  good  for  certain  types 
of  business  and  in  certain  parts  of  this 
Dominion.  We  have  to  remember,  how- 
ever, that  the  banks  are  purely  private 
concerns,  and,  like  all  private  businesses, 
their  main  obiect  is  profit.  This  being  so, 
they  will  want  to  do  that  which  will  give 
them  the  best  returns  and  entail  the  least 
amount  of  work.  Now  most  businesses 
(particularly  retail  and  manufacturing) 
can  be  run  on  short  term  loans,  and  usu- 
ally cover  the  largest  accounts  the  banks 
have.  This  business  is  therefore  sought 
after,  while  on  the  other  hand,  though  the 
farmers  outnumber  those  of  any  other 
calling,  their  accounts  are  usually  small, 
and  the  loans  they  need  are  largely  inter- 
mediary and  long  term. 

Agriculture  Considered  Secondary 

It  is  easily  understood,  thereiore,  why 
banking  has  been  built  up  to  take  care  of 
short  term  loans  with  businesses  that  have 
a  quick  turnover,  and  that  they  (the 
banks)  consider  as  secondary,  shaping  the 
system  to  meet  the  slower  turnover,  that 
of  agriculture.  We  therefore  have  a 
peculiar  situation,  of    a  basic  industry 


Since  their  election  in  1921,  var- 
ious members  of  the  U.F.A.  group 
at  Ottawa,  and  other  independent 
members,  have  been  conspicuously 
active  in  their  support  at  all  times 
of  the  cause  of  credit  and  financial 
reform,  in  which  they  have  been  the 
pioneers  in  the  field  of  Parliamentary 
action.  Their  activities  have 
brought  important  results  in  cer- 
tain amendments  to  the  Bank  Act, 
and  in  other  directions,  and,  as 
indicated  in  a  despatch  printed  on 
the  opposite  page,  even  the  Gov- 
ernment is  now  apparently  being 
led  by  the  force  of  economic  cir- 
cumstances, to  consider  seriously 
the  establishment  of  a  central  bank 
of  rediscount.  The  demand  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a  bank  has 
been  put  forward  by  the  U.F.A. 
Annual  Convention,  and  strongly 
advocated  in  Parliament  by  our 
group  of  members. 

The  article  on  this  page  by  H.  E. 
Spencer,  M.P.,  a  leader  in  the 
credit  reform  movement,  will  prove 
of  interest  to  all  farmers  and  all 
citizens  who  are  concerned  for  the 
future  economic  well-being  of  Can- 
ada. 


struggling  with  a  slow  turnover,  carrying 
the  highest  interest  charges,  while  what 
might  be  termed  subsidiary  callings,  are 
given  credit  at  easier  rates.  The  farmers, 
therefore,  have  been  forced  to  go  to 
mortgage  companies  who  have  made  a 
business  of  loaning  for  a  term  of  years. 
The  interest  rates  have  been  high,  very 
much  so,  compared  with  returns  that  are 
made  in  the  agricultural  industry.  At  the 
same  time,  expenses  have  been  increased 
by  sundry  legal  charges  in  drawing  up 
such  mortgages.  For  a  long  time  the 
general  term  was  for  five  years,  and  as 
few  mortgages  could  be  paid  off  in  this 
time,  extra  legal  and  other  charges  were 
met  with  by  the  farmers  in  making  the 
renewals.  This  being  the  situation,  a 
clamour  arose  for  some  redress.  Let  us 
see  what  has  been  done  to  try  and  remedy 
it.  In  1922  when  a  number  of  farmer 
representatives  were  sent  to  Ottawa,  the 
question  of  rural  credits  was  raised,  and 
pressed  hard  the  following  year  before 
the  Banking  and  Commerce  Committee, 
when  the  whole  subject  of  control  of 
credit  was  under  discussion.  The  Gov- 
ernment that  year  realized  that  something 
should  be  done  to  relieve  the  situation, 
and  engaged  the  services  of  Dr.  Tory  to 
make  an  investigation  into  the  whole 
system  of  rural  credits.  This  he  did, 
submitting  a  report  to  the  Government 
the  following  year.  In  1926  a  bill  was 
introduced  to  take  care  of  long  term 
loans,  and  although  it  passed  the  House 
it  did  not  become  law  until  1927. 

Provisions  of  Long  Term  Loans  Bill 

Now  the  main  particulars  of  this  bill 
are  as  follows: 

A  body  will  be  formed,  known  as  the 
Canadian  Farm  Loan  Board,  comprised  of 
four  members,  tne  Minister  of  Finance 
and  three  others,  one  of  whom  will  be  the 


Canadian  Farm  Loan  Commissioner, 
whose  duty  it  will  be  to  issue  and  sell 
farm  loan  bonds.  For  initial  capital  the 
Federal  Government  will  advance  a  sum 
not  exceeding  $5,000,000.  The  amount 
provided  from  time  to  time  will  be  free 
of  interest  for  three  years,  and  then  will 
carry  5  per  cent  interest.  Capital  stock 
of  the  total  of  15  per  cent  of  farm  loans 
made,  will  be  supplied  by  (1)  the  Domin- 
ion Government  5  per  cent,  (2)  the  Pro- 
vincial Government  5  per  cent  and  (3) 
the  borrower  5  per  cent.  Bonds  will  be 
sold  for  a  period  not  exceeding  35  }rears. 
The  conditions  of  loans  will  be  first  mort- 
gages. It  will  be  possible  to  borrow 
money  to  an  amount  equal  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  Board's  appraised  value  on  farm 
lands,  plus  20  per  cent  on  permanent 
initial  improvements.  The  proceeds  can 
be  used  in  various  ways  such  as: 

(a)    Purchasing  land. 

(6)    General  Farm  Equipment. 

(c)  Buildings,  clearing,  or  other  per- 

manent improvements. 

(d)  To  discharge  liabilities. 

The  interest  to  be  charged  will  be 
around  6  per  cent,  or  1  per  cent  more  if 
the  loan  is  amortized  for  a  period  of  34$ 
years.  The  amortization  charge  will  be 
higher  of  course,  if  the  loan  is  paid  off  at 
an  earlier  date.  The  Provincial  Board 
will  be  made  up  of  five:  three  named  by 
the  Government  of  the  Province,  and  two 
by  the  borrowers.  The  Provincial  Treas- 
urer and  chief  executive  of  the  Provincial 
Board  will  act  on  the  Advisory  Council 
for  the  Dominion;  this  Council  will  meet 
at  least  once  a  year.  It  is  hoped  to 
keep  the  cost  of  administration  to  1  per 
cent. 

The  following  Provinces  have  agreed 
to  make  use  of  this  Act,  and  have  passed 
concurrent  legislation:  Alberta,  British 
Columbia,  Manitoba,  Quebec  and  Nova 
Scotia. 

Other  Ways  of  Creating  Credit 

Now  I  have  outlined  to  you  in  short 
the  way  it  is  proposed  to  raise  money  for 
Long  Terra  Farm  Loans.  This  is  not  the 
only 'way  of  raising  money,  but  what 
might  be  termed  the  orthodox  one. 
There  are  various  other  ways  of  creating 
the  medium  of  exchange,  and  thai  is  all 
that  money  should  be.  However,  I  would 
like  to  draw  your  attention  to  one  other 
way  in  particular.  In  1914  what  is  known 
as  the  Finance  Act  was  passed,  which  was 
supplemented  in  1919  and  1923.  Under 
this  Act  banks  have  the  right  to  take 
various  securities  to  the  Treasury  Board 
and  obtain  Dominion  notes  for  them  at 
charges  varying  up  to  5  per  cent.  Last 
year  they  borrowed  in  this  way  $123,- 
000,000,  at  4  per  cent,  and  this  year, 
although  the  borrowings  are  less,  it  is 
being  done  at  the  low  rate  of  3$  per  cent. 
The  securities  that  are  lodged  with  the 
Treasury  Board  are  various,  amongst 
them  being  Dominion  and  Provincial 
bonds,  also  promissory  notes  and  bills  of 
exchange  secured  by  documentary  title 
to  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  corn,  buck- 
wheat, flax  and  other  commodities.  You 
see  by  the  latter  list  that  I  have  just 
mentioned  that  the  securities  are  all  farm 
produced,  and  it  is  on  these  that  the 
banker  can  in  this  instance  finance  him- 
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self  through  the  Treasury  Board  and  re- 
loan  to  the  farmer.  The  banks  only  use 
this  way  of  financing  in  part,  as  even  this 
is  dear  money  to  them.  Now  I  have 
shown  you  that  the  banks  can  finance 
themselves  through  the  Treasury  Board 
by  lodging  certain  securities  placed  with 
them  by  the  farmers,  paying  the  Gov- 
ernment a  very  low  rate  of  interest,  and 
in  turn  charging  the  farmer  for  services 
given. 

How  Was  the  Credit  Created? 

What  really  created  the  money  or 
credit  given  by  the  banker  to  the  farmer, 
when  this  particular  way  of  financing  was 
used?  We  will  take  a  case  where  certain 
wheat  certificates  were  lodged  first  by 
the  farmer  with  his  bank,  and  by  them 
with  the  Treasury  Board.  Was  it  not 
the  wheat? 

This  is  one  of  the  secrets  ot  how  credit 
is  created.  It  is  too  long  a  subject  for 
me  to  go  into  now,  much  as  I  would  like 
to  do  so. 

The  question  will  at  once  arise  in  your 
minds,  why  cannot  the  farmer  be  financed 
more  directly,  and  so  save  a  lot  of  interest? 
This  factor  could  be  met,  but  it  is  not 
done  mainly  for  two  reasons:  (1)  It 
would  be  interfering  with  the  ways  of  cer- 
tain vested  interests  who  do  not  wish  to 
be  disturbed;  and  (2)  It  is  a  new  idea, 
and  people  will  only  demand  it,  when  the 
possibility  of  such  a  change  is  appreciated. 
To  put  it  another  way.  At  one  time  you 
sold  your  wheat  to  the  world's  market 
by  making  use  of  the  grain  exchanges; 
you  thought  you  could  not  do  otherwise. 
Now  you  have  your  Wheat  Pool  and  you 
sell  most  of  your  grain  direct,  and  so  make 
more  money.  The  same  could  be  true 
with  reference  to  the  credit  raised  by  the 
wheat  certificates  through  the  Treasury 
Board. 

Could  Be  Financed  Directly 

The  grain  crop  could  be  financed  direct- 
ly with  systematic  co-operation.  This  is 
a  matter  that  might  be  given  considerable 
thought,  for  there  is  no  reason  why,  it  the 
farmers  used  their  credit  co-operatively, 
they  should  not  be  able  to -finance  differ- 
ently in  the  future.  This,  however,  will 
only  be  done  just  as  soon,  and  not  until, 
pudic  opinion  is  strong  enough  to  enforce 
the  called-tor  change.  In  the  meantime, 
do  not  blame  the  banker,  who  is  looking 
after  his  business,  and  will  naturally  make 
all  the  profit  he  can  as  long  as  the  public 
will  stand  for  it. 

Main  Financial  Problem 

I  wish  novv  to  show  you  the  relation  of 
rural  credits  to  the  main  financial  prob- 
lem, for  whatever  we  do  in  the  matter  of 
rural  credits  we  cannot  get  away  from  the 
effect  of  the  ultimate  control  of  credit  by 
the  financial  institutions  as  practised  to- 
day. Man j  people  when  thinking  of 
money  matters  have  in  the  back  of  their 
minds  the  idea  that  gold,  silver,  copper 
and  bills  largely  take  care  of  the  work  of 
transferring  goods  irom  the  producer  to 
the  consumer.  This  is,  of  course,  very 
erroneous.  We  are  long  past  the  time 
when  tnese  media  were  the  general  in- 
struments of  exchange.  Today  we  have 
gone  into  what  might  be  termed  the 
cheque  period.  Cheques,  according  to  the 
late  Sir  Edmund  Walker,  constitute  some 
96  per  cent  of  our  medium  of  exchange, 
and  according  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Bankers'  Association  (who  gave  evi- 
dence before  the  Banking  and  Commerce 
Committee  this  year)  banks  consider  99 
and  a  fraction  of  the  cheques  will  always 
be  met. 

As  far  as  the  note  issue  is  concerned,  a 
bank  has  the  privilege  of  putting  into 
circulation  free,  an  amount  equal  to  their 
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paid-up  capital.  These  notes  cost  about 
2  cents  to  print. 

Largely  Matter  of  Bookkeeping 
There  are  certain  small  charges  on  any 
excess  circulation,  also  a  1  per  cent  tax 
on  the  free  note  issue.  I  am  not  going  to 
bother  you  with  figures  as  to  the  number 
of  notes  or  bills  that  are  issued,  whether 
by  the  Dominion  Government  or  the 
banks,  only  I  wish  to  state  that  there  is 
far  more  money  in  the  pockets  of  the 
people  in  the  form  of  bills  issued  by  the 
banks  than  that  issued  by  the  Dominion 
Government.  The  outstanding  fact  in  our 
monetary  system  today  is  that  it  is  largely 
a  matter  of  bookkeeping,  as  96  per  cent  of 
our  transactions  are  done  by  cheque. 
Banks  do  not  necessarily  have  to  lend 
deposits;  they  create  them  against  securi- 
ties placed  with  them  as  collateral.  This 
is,  of  course,  a  long  subject,  but  when  I 
tell  you  that  Sir  Thomas  White  made  the 
statement  some  time  ago,  that  in  one  year 
the  people  of  Canada  had  raised  twice 
as  much  money  for  war  purposes  as  all 
the  money  in  Canada,  you  can  see  how 
this  must  have  been  done.  To  quote 
from  the  Hon.  Reginald  McKenna,  one 
of  the  biggest  bankers  in  the  world: 

"The  amount  of  money  in  existence 
varies  only  with  the  action  of  the  banks 
in  increasing  or  diminishing  deposits. 
We  know  bow  this  is  effected.  Every 
bank  loan  creates  a  deposit,  and  every 
repayment  of  a  bank  loan  destroys  one." 
In  this  contention  he  is  supported  by 
Professor  Soddy  of  Oxford,  Major  C. 
H.  Douglas,  of  London,  and  dozens  of 
other  eminent  men,  including  even 
Adam  Short. 

Where  Credit  Should  Be  Given 

Credit  might  be  quoted  as  being  the 
power  to  produce  and  to  deliver  goods  or 
services.  For  instance,  it  would  be  no 
use  producing  something  that  you  could 
not  sell,  or  give  services  that  were  not 
accepted,  and  therefore,  no  one  should 
expect  to  get  credit  from  a  bank  or  Gov- 
ernment or  other  agency  in  any  of  these 
cases;  but  credit  should  be  given  where 
produce  can  be  produced  and  is  wanted, 
or  where  services  are  likewise  in  demand. 
For  instance,  if  a  farmer  has  a  good  sheep 


run  and  can  sell  his  mutton  and  wool  to 
make  a  profit  on  the  undertaking  he  has 
the  right  to  credit,  but  if  he  wished  to  raise 
gophers,  and  there  is  no  call  for  them,  he 
should  not  expect  to  be  accommodated 
in  the  same  way. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  have  tried  to 
connect  the  matter  of  rural  credits  to  that 
of  general  finance,  is  because  there  is  a 
direct  relation  between  the  amount  of 
money  in  circula  ion  (taking  into  consid- 
eration the  velocity  of  turnover)  and  the 
price  of  goods. 

For  instance,  if  there  is  a  given  amount 
of  goods  and  money  in  circulation  and 
the  price  of  an  article  is  $1.00,  if  you 
double  the  amount  of  money  and  do  not 
increase  the  goods,  the  price  of  said  article 
would  be  $2.00,  while  if  you  halve  the 
amount  of  money  and  produce  the  same 
amount  of  goods,  the  article  would  be 
worth  50c. 

You  can  readily  see,  therefore,  that 
even  if  you  got  rural  credits  at  6  per 
cent  instead  of  having  to  pay  about 
8  per  cent  or  9  per  cent,  and  prices 
were  lowered  for  your  goods  to  the 
extent  of  40  per  cent,  as  they  were 
under  deflation  in  1920  and  1921,  you 
would  not  be  so  well  off  as  you  were 
prior  to  the  advent  of  your  loan  being 
obtained  at  a   lower  rate  of  interest. 
It  has  been  the  usual  custom  to  say  that 
prosperity  goes  in  cycles,  and  from  time 
to  time  we  will  have  inflation  and  defla- 
tion.   It  is  true  that-  this  has  come  to 
pass  in   years  gone  by,   and  one  will 
readily  accept  the  fact  that  both  these 
situations  are  bad,  but  it  is  not  a  fact 
tnat  these  things  happen  by  chance,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  have  a  ten- 
dency to  study  this  subject,  to  find  out 
the  why  and  wherefore  of  these  so-called 
good  and  bad  periods,  and  to  discover 
some  means  whereby  we  can  manage  our 
currency  and  credit  system,  so  as  to  get 
away  from  these  extremes.    If  we  can 
do  thisand  ensure  the  steady  development 
of  business,  bringing  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness to  the  mass  of  the  people,  such 
degrading  situations  as  poverty,  suffering 
and  crime,  wUl  largely  disappear. 


U.F.A.  Campaign  and 

Ottawa  Government 

We  reprint  below  a  despatch  from  the 
Calgary  Herald — a  despatch  which  indi- 
cates quite  clearly  that  the  seven  years' 
campaign  of  the  II. F. A.  and  other  inde- 
pendent groups  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  behalf  of  credit  and  financial  reform, 
far  from  being  ineffective,  may  prove  an 
important  factor  in  the  shaping  of  Cana- 
da's future  credit  policy. 

The  despatch  follows: 

RE-DISCOUNT    BANK    MAY  BE 
ESTABLISHED 

By  CHARLES  BISHOP 
(Special  Dispatch  to  The  Herald) 
OTTAWA,  Sept.  7.— Although  reports 
today  from  Toronto  that  the  Dominion 
Government  is  considering  the  establish- 
ment of  a  re-discount  bank  found  no  con- 
firmation here,  it  is  no  secret  that  the 
Canadian  banks  are  being  subjected  to 
more  or  less  bombardment  and  criticism, 
and  that  a  move  for  some  reform  in  the 
banking  system  seems  accumulating  mo- 
mentum. 

The  government  is  not  moving  in  the 
matter  at  present  because  it  is  only  three 
years  since  the  Bank  Act  was  revised,  and 
that  revision  will  hold  for  another  seven 
years.  Nothing,  however,  exists  to  pre- 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Grain  Pool  Pays  Ontario  Growers,  Management 
Gratified  by  Prices  in  First  Year  of  Operation 

Storage  Difficulty— Lack  of  Facilities  Pointed  Out  by  Selling  Agency  Manager 


Toronto  Mail  &  Empire. — With  th? 
mailing  of  cheques  in  final  payment  to 
the  7,000  growers  who  supplied  one  and 
three-quarter  millions  of  bushels,  the 
Ontario  Grain  Pool  closed  yesterday 
its  first  year  of  operations. 

Prices  which  were  secured  for  the 
Pool  members  yielded  a  gross  return 
of  $1.32|  for  the  higher  grades  of  Red 
Winter  and  $1.30$  on  white  and  mixed 
wheats.  This  result  is  considered  highly 
satisfactory  by  the  Pool  management. 

"We  feel."  General  Manager  H.  B. 
Clemes,  of  the  U.F.O.,  states  in  a  letter 
which  accompanies  the  cheques,  "that 
Ontario  wheat  has  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years,  both  Pool  and  non-Pool, 
been  sold  within  a  reasonable  parity 
with  Western  wheat." 

The  prices  which  the  farmers  have 
received  is  explained  by  Mr.  Clemes  as 
follows: 

"Elevators  and  mills  received,  under 
their  contracts  with  the  Pool,  an  average 
of  5$  cents  per  bushel  for  service  and 
handling  charges  on  wheat  and  four 
cents  per  bushel  on  oats  and  barley. 
In  Toronto  the  cost  of  managing  and 
operating,  including  salaries,  book-keep- 
ing, stationery,  etc.,  amounted  to  1$ 
cents  a  bushel  on  all  grains.  Allowing 
for  the  maximum  deduction  for  putting 
through  the  local  elevator  at  point  of 
delivery  on  wagon  load  or  street  basis, 
the  top  grades  of  Red  Winter  have  netted 
the  grower  $1.25$.  This  included  a 
cash  or  initial  payment  at  the  time  of 
delivery  amounting  to  95  cents,  a  second 
or  irterim  payment  of  15  cents  early 
in  March,  and  this  tinal  payment  of 
15$  cents  a  bushel.  Those  who  de- 
livered on  a  carlot  or  track-loading  basis, 
with  weight  and  grade  guaranteed,  got 
3$  cents  more  or  $1.29.  Those  who 
practiced  track-loading,  without  any 
guarantee  on  weight  or  grade,  got  another 
cent,  making  $1.30. 

"Growers  who  delayed  the  delivery 
of  their  wheat  until  November  received 
an  extra  cent  as  a  special  storage  allow- 
ance and,  if  they  held  it  until  December 
or  later,  the  initial  payment  was  in- 
crease'd  by  two  cents,  bringing  the  possible 
return  up  to  $1.32  per  bushel." 

Tribute  to  Selling  Agency 

Tribute  is  paid  by  Mr.  Clemes  to  the 
services  of  the  Central  Selling  Agency 
of  the  Canadian  Wheat  Pools,  which 
handled  the  selling  of  the  Ontario  crop. 
Ontario  growers  thus  had,  it  is  pointed 
out.  "the  advantages  of  the  highest 
trained  sales  service,  handling  the  grain 
at  cost,  which  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  reducing  the  cost  of  handling." 
Still  further  economies'  in  handling  costs 
are  declared  to  be  possible  by  w  ider  parti- 
cipation in  the  Pool. 

A  letter  from  E.  B.  Ramsay,  Manager 
of  the  Central  Selling  Agency,  is  also  in- 
cluded with  the  cheques  which  the  Pool 
members  are  receiving.  It  points  out 
some  of  the  difficulties  confronted  in 
handling  the  Ontario  crop  for  the  first 
time,  and  mentions  particularly  the  lack 
of  storage  facilities  in  the  Province. 
This  has  been  a  factor,  it  is  stated,  in 
the  low  price  heretofore  obtained  for 
Ontario  wheat  when  the  rush  of  grain 
was  pressing  on  the  market,  forcing  it  to 
the  seaboard  in  competition  with  foreign 
and  Western  wheat. 


"We  are  inclined  to  think,"  Mr. 
Ramsay  states,  "that  a  growing  strength 
in  support  of  the  Pool  by  the  Ontario 
farmers  will  bring  about  a  much  more 
satisfactory  condition  for  the  agricultural 
community,  insofar  as  it  will  enable  the 
Pool  to  sell  Ontario  wheat  in  the  domes- 
tic market  where  there  is  a  ready  demand 
for  the  product  therefrom;  it  will  supply 
more  wheat  for  the  mills  operating  through- 
out the  Province  for  grinding  purposes 
and  assure  a  very  necessary  supply  of 
mill  offals  for  the  other  branches  of  the 
farming  industry  practised  so  success- 
fully in  Ontario." 

Gross  Returns 

The  gross  returns  per  bushel  which 
the  Pool  has  secured  for  its  members  are 
in  detail  as  follows: 

Wheat:  One  and  2  Red,  $1.32$;  3 
Red,  $1.28$;  4  Red,  $1.26$:  5  Red,  $1.24$; 
1  and  2  White,  or  Mixed,  $1.30$;  3 
White  or  Mixed.  $1.26$;  4  White  or 
Mixed,  $1.24$;  5  White  or  Mixed  $1.22$; 
Sample  White  or  Mixed  $1.20$;  2  Spring 
or  Marquis,  $1.23$;  3  Spring  or  Marquis, 
$1.21$;  4  Spring  or  Marquis,  $1.19$. 

Other  grades  were  at  proportionate 
prices. 

Oats:  2  White,  60fc;  3  White,  58fc; 
4  White,  56fc;  Rejected,  54fc;. 
Barley:  Malting,  85$c;  Feed,  80$c. 

Recent  Signers  Second  Series 
Contract 

300  Acres  and  Over 

Jacob  Kultgen,  Foremost,  400  acres; 
J.  B.  Davis,  Wrentham,  350  acres; 
Clarence  Dunk,  Warner,  460  acres;  G.  L. 
Cleland,  Wrentham,  390;  Leo  Nelson, 
Wrentham,  360;  J.  S.  Brandley,  Stirling, 
400;  Margaret  Tracht,  New  Dayton,  360; 
John  Barrus,  Spring  Coulee,  325;  V.  M. 
McKee,  Stirling,  400;  Annie  Jensen,  Ray- 
mond, 300;  Grace  D.  Parks,  Retlaw,  330; 
Wm.  Terry  Older,  Carmangay,  450; 
Clarence  Davis,  Champion,  900;  Hugh 
Russell,  Nanton,  450;  L.  C.  Tonneson, 
Hussar,  340;  T.  M.  Henderson,  Tudor, 
350;  Joe  Bartelen,  Strathmore,  350;  H.  A. 
Hunter,  Swalwell,  300;  F.  P.  Anderson, 
Loverna,  300;  C.  M.Lee,  Collholme,  350; 
Fred  Trottier,  Dowling,  300;  C.  W. 
Johnson,  Morrin,  380;  Henry  Vetter, 
Three  Hills,  480;  W.  J.  Dunington,  Castor, 
350;  Ravershaw  Bros.,  Castor,  400;  Otto 
Opseth,  Hayter,  325;  John  Larson,  Czar, 
392;  H.  M.  Perry,  Talbot,  300; 

Carl  Blumhagen,  Galahad,  300;  Robt. 
Cowie,  Ohaton  400;  G.  H.  &  A.  E. 
Ronaghan,  Islay,  400;  Henry  Van  Den 
Dolden,  Islay,  510;  D.  T.  Stephenson, 
Madison,  N.J.,  U.S.A.,  300;  C.  J.  Lough- 
lin,  Viking,  300;  Allan  Gallinger,  Clair- 
mont,  300;  J.  O.  Stewart,  Wembley,  420; 
J.  A.  Jochem,  Milk  River,  300;  A.  Fischer, 
Sr.,  Hilda,  450;  J.  McClennan,  Nobleford 
300;  E.  L.  Parson,  Vulcan,  320;  H.  I. 
Montgomery,  Nanton,  320;  Oskar  Soren- 
sen,  Wayne,  375;  Samuel  Seright,  Amisk, 
300;  George  Hirsche,  Wrentham,  400; 
Daniel  Pederson,  Winnifred,  550;  B.  R. 
Campbell,  Burdett,  360;  Wilbert  Robert- 
son, Enchant,  350;  H.  W.  Lust,  Badger 
Lake,  320;  G.  A.  Wilson,  Barons,  500; 
Joseph  Renner,  Nobleford,  320;  Alex 
Mastowy,  Barons,  500;  Samuel  Travis. 


Granum,  300;  Municipal  District  of  Berry 
Creek,  No.  214,  Cessford,  400. 

A.  E.  Johnson,  Morrin,  380;  Tony 
Wiart,  Castor,  415;  Irene  Pomerleau, 
Red  Deer,  375;  Frank  Bouman,  Dewberry 
370;  Carl  L.  Nelson,  Veteran,  415;  M.  A. 
Johnson,  Alliance,  430;  Wm.  H.  Hunter, 
Nanton,  400;  A.  C.  Little,  Stavely,  320; 
W.  B.  Johns,  Erskine,  300;  J.  P.  Jackson, 
Greenshields,  300;  J.  O.  Huse,  Sedgewick, 
320;  S.  H.  Latimer,  Streamstown,  300; 
W.  A.  Pratt,  Bingville,  300;  Wm.  H. 
McNab,  Macleod,  300;  K.  T.  Kjos, 
Cadogan,  300;  Walter  Knight,  Kersey, 
400;  Victor  Tessier,  St.  Paul,  300;  O.  F. 
Strauch,  Waverley,  425;  E.  J.  Thorne, 
Aldersyde,  360;  Otto  Scheler,  Forestburg, 
350;  J.  W.  Carothers,  Car^eland,  430; 
Ford  Bros.,  Blackie,  375;  Willis  Hansen, 
Nanton,  360;  H.  J.  McMasters,  Nanton, 
350;  R.  M.  Montgomery,  Nanton,  700; 
John  Maerz,  Three  Hills,  400;  J.  N. 
Lehman,  Barons,  800;  G.  L.  Mace,  Carse- 
land,  400  acres. 


c/tews  &  Views 

Validity  Upheld 

The  validity  of  the  British  Columbia 
Marketing  Act  has  been  upheld  by  Mr. 
Justice  Murphy  in  a  recent  judgment 
handed  down. 

Sask.  Pool  Interest 

The  Saskatchewan  Pool  members  re- 
ceived the  sum  of  $1,070,786.82  as 
interest  on  reserve  credited  grower  mem- 
bers on  adjustment  of  the  1926  Pool. 

A  Taber  Contract 

Mark  Hancock,  agent  for  the  Pool  Ele- 
vators at  Taber,  sent  a  contract  in  re- 
cently signed  by  Helen  H.  Fletcher,  cov- 
ering two  and  a  quarter  sections  of  land, 
of  which  650  acres  are  in  crop. 

First  Wheat  at  Macleod 

The  first  new  wheat  of  the  1928  crop 
to  be  delivered  at  Macleod  was  received 
September  3  at  the  Wheat  Pool  Elevator. 
The  wheat  came  from  the  farms  of  A.  E. 
Skelding,  W.  Perrin  and  Sanderson  Bros. 

Bridesville  Local 

Chas.  M.  Eck,  of  Myncaster,  B.C.,  lias 
recently  been  elected  secretary  of  (lie 
Bridesville  Wheat  Pool  Local,  and  Louis 
Motiuk  is  replacing  M.  A.  Winiarski  as 
secretary  of  Mundare  Wheat  Pool  Local. 

High  Ridge  Local 

The  High  Ridge  Wheat  Pool  Local, 
George  Thompson,  Fawn  Lake,  secretary, 
meets  the  first  Saturday  of  each  month 
at  the  Eastburg  U.F.A.  Hall.  Members 
are  earnestly  requested  to  attend  these 
meetings. 

Pool  Broadcasting 

The  Alberta  Wheat  Pool  has  resumed 
broadcasting  every  Wednesday  evening, 
8:30  p.m.  Members  of  the  Wheat  Pool 
may  obtain  information  regarding  the 
organization  by  listening  in  on  those 
evenings. 

Direct  Evidence 

W.  E.  Ferguson,  who  recently  left  I  he 
Ponoka  district  to  farm  at  Post  Falls 
Idaho,  in  a  letter  to  the  Ponoka  Herald 
says  in  part:  "I  want  to  say  that  the  man 
who  does  not  join  the  Alberta  Wheat  Pool 
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should  come  down  here  and  look  around 
as  I  have  done  and  I  think  he  would  be 
g!ad  to  join  when  he  went  back." 

Imports   of   Wheat  Into  the  U.S. 

For  the  period  from  July  1st  to  August 
7th,  2,600,000  bushels  of  wheat  were 
imported  into  United  States  bonded  mills 
for  grinding  into  flour.  For  the  same 
period  last  year,  the  importation  was 
980,000  bushels. 

Co-operative  Spirit  at  St.  Paul 

St.  Paul  Journal. — Mr.  Louis  Norman- 
deau,  of  the  Field  Service  of  the  Wheat 
Pool,  spent  the  week  in  this  district  and 
secured  over  100  signatures  to  the  Pool 
contracts.  Mr.  Normandeau  says  this  is 
particularly  gratifying  and  it  shows  the 
splendid  co-operative  spirit  that  prevails 
in  St.  Paul  district. 

Likes  Pool's  Business  Methods 

Mr.  Purdy,  Manager  of  the  Calgary 
office  of  the  Alberta  Wheat  Pool,  has 
received  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
John  Yuill,  of  Vermilion:  "Yours  of  the 
17th  to  hand  regarding  readjustment  of 
our  grade  which  I  found  very  satisfactory, 
and  am  highly  pleased  at  Pool  method  of 
doing  business." 

An  Enthusiastic  Co-operator 

St.  Paul  Journal. — L.  Normandeau 
secured  G.  La  Rue's  signature  to  the 
Wheat  Pool  Contracts  this  week.  Mr. 
La  Rue  has  always  been  a  firm  believer 
in  this  co-operative  movement,  and  over 
five  years  ago  was  the  first  to  speak  all 
over  this  district  urging  the  farmers  to 
join. 

First  Coaldale  Wheat 

The  first  wheat  delivered  at  Coaldale 
Wheat  Pool  elevator  was  brought  in  by 
Fred  Norton  who  farms  just  outside  of  the 
town  limits.  The  wheat  averaged  49 
bushels,  40  lbs.  to  the  acre  and  graded  1 
Northern.  Mr.  Norton  has  40  acres  of 
this  quality  of  grain,  and  on  another 
field  of  summer  fallow  there  is  a  crop 
which  he  says  will  yield  even  better. 

Wheat  Yield  in  Italy 

The  latest  estimate  of  the  1928  yield 
in  Italy  places  the  crop  at  235  million 
bushels.  This  represents  an  increase  over 
the  1927  harvest  of  over  39  million  bush- 
els; and  over  the  1926  crop  of  18,360,000 
bushels.  In  fact  the  1928  crop  is  almost 
equal  to  the  record  grain  crop  of  1925 
which  was  240,647,000  bushels.  The  an- 
nual consumption  of  wheat  in  Italy  is 
around  294  million  bushels. 

A  Nanton  View 

Nanton  News. — There  is  no  occasion 
for  Pool  members  to  tear  their  shirts  over 
the  reduction  of  the  initial  payment  for 
their  wheat  to  85  cents  a  bushel,  instead 
of  $1.  If  the  price  of  wheat  goes  up,  they 
will  get  what  the  increase  amounts  to  in 
the  later  payments.  If  it  does  not  go  up, 
the  Pool  cannot  pay  out  more  than  it 
takes  in.  There  is  good  reason  to  expect 
that  the  price  of  wheat  will  advance  later, 
although  not  to  the  prices  which  have 
prevailed  for  the  past  three  or  four  years. 
Good  prices  have  stimulated  wheat  pro- 
duction in  all  parts  of  the  world  until  the 
supply  has  overtaken  the  demand. 

Vulcan  Pool  Elevator 

Vulcan  Advocate. — Workmen  are  now 
on  the  job  of  erecting  Pool  Elevator  No.  2, 
which  will  be  the  ninth  of  the  line.  Speed 
will  be  featured  in  the  undertaking,  for 


Farm  Storage 

Attention  of  Wheat  Pool  mem- 
bers is  drawn  to  the  plan  under 
which  the  Pool  will  pay  farm  stor- 
age during  the  coming  crop  year. 

Members  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  hold  their  wheat  on  their 
farms  until  December  15th  will 
receive  an  additional  one  cent  per 
bushel  on  their  initial  payment. 
Those  who  hold  their  wheat  until 
after  January  15th  will  receive  an 
additional  2c  a  bushel  on  their 
initial  payment.  Two  cents  a 
bushel  is  the  maximum  amount 
that  will  be  paid  for  farm  storage. 
This  will  mean  an  increase  in  the 
initial  payment  on  the  dates  men- 
tioned above  which  will  apply 
generally  throughout  the  Province. 


there  develops  a  race  between  building 
and  harvest,  the  house  being  required  for 
the  handling  of  the  crop  which  is  now 
being  reaped.  The  new  house,  which  will 
have  a  capacity  of  sixty  thousand  bushels, 
will  be  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Ted  DeWitt,  who  is  a  local  man  and  well 
known  as  one  of  the  staff  for  some  time 
at  what  will  now  be  known  as  elevator 
No.  1,  and  he  will  be  congratulated  by 
patrons  of  the  Pool  and  others  on  receiv- 
ing an  appointment  that  is  a  reward  for 
service. 

Another  Boost  for  Co-operation 

The  longer  the  subject  of  agricultural 
marketing  is  studied,  the  more  certain 
seems  to  be  the  fact  that  co-operation  is 
the  most  important  means  of  bettering 
farm  conditions. 

Now,  after  two  years  of  study,  the 
agricultural  committee  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  advocates 
active  support  of  the  principle  of  co-opera- 
tive marketing  as  a  part  of  its  national 


constructive  agricultural  program.  Other 
recommendations  are  the  establishment 
of  a  Federal  farm  board;  tariff  protection; 
full  development  of  existing  credit  facili- 
ties and  discouragement  of  bringing  into 
cultivation  more  additional  land  at  public 
expense. 

First  Wheat  at  Vulcan 

Vulcan  Advocate. — Horn  O.  L.  McPher- 
son  has  acquired  another  distinction. 
It  was  he  who  made  the  first  delivery  of 
wheat  of  this  year  at  Vulcan.  The  grain 
was  received  by  Mr.  McLean  at  the 
Pool  elevator  No.  1,  and  graded  No.  2 
Northern.  The  Hon.  was  spending  a 
department  holiday  in  overalls,  and  him- 
self operated  the  car  that  carried  the 
grain,  and  it  was  the  maiden  trip  of  a 
new  truck.  The  grain  wras  fall  wheat 
grown  on  the  big  farm  just  east  of  town. 
Now  that  the  first  load  proposition  has 
been  determined  attention  will  be  directed 
to  the  biggest  load,  but  competition  in 
this  particular  has  much  diminished  since 
horses  and  waggons  have  to  a  great  degree 
given  place  to  trucks. 

Manitoba  Wheat  Acreage 

The  final  figures  of  acreage  sown  in 
Manitoba  to  various  crops  this  year  has 
just  been  given  out  by  the  Manitoba 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  wheat 
acreage  is  the  highest  since  1923,  and  the 
barley  crop  the  highest  on  record.  The 
acreage  of  the  several  crops  is  as  follows: 
Total  Crop 
1928  1927 

Wheat  2,660,125  2,195,377 

Oats  1,458,401  1,544,510 

Barley  1,937,363  1,512,457 

Flax   81,789  122,179 

Fall  Rye   99,909  113,270 

Hoover  Fancies  Wheat  Pool 

In  a  recent  newspaper  despatch  which 
appeared  in  some  of  the  Canadian  dailies, 
Frank  H.  Williams,  correspondent,  stated 
(Continued  on  page  24) 


Prize  Winning  District  Exhibit 


The  exhibit  from  the  Killam,  Lotigheed,  Sedge  wick  district  which  won  first 
prize  at  the  Calgary  and  Edmonton  Exhibitions. 
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Interests  of  the  United  Farm  Women 


Bryant's  "Ode  to  a  Water-Fowl" —-The  Beauty  and 

Poetry  Around  Us 


Warwick  Farm, 

Edgerton,  Alta. 

Dear  Farm  Women, 

It  is  not  necessary,  I  am  sure,  to 
apologize  for  calling  your  attention  to 
another  piece  of  poetry.  This  time  in- 
stead of  the  author  being  Eastern,  how- 
ever, he  is  essentially  American  and  re- 
fers in  these  pieces  to  what  are  to  us 
well  known  scenes. 

William  Cullen  Bryant  the  poet  was 
born  in  Massachusetts  and  began  his 
writings  well  over  one  hundred  years 
ago.  Some  of  his  work  will  no  doubt 
be  forgotten,  but  there  are  some  pieces 
which,  I  am  sure,  will  live  in  our  language. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  when  the 
ducks  and  geese  are  beginning  to  migrate 
to  their  southern  homes,  how  often  in 
the  early  evening  we  see  their  forms  out- 
lined against  the  sky,  and  every  year 
I  think  I  re-read  Bryant's  "Ode  to  a 
Water-fowl."  I  am  going  to  take  the 
liberty  of  re-quoting  it  in  part  for  you, 
for  I  know  you  will  have  it  brought  to 
your  mind  some  evening  soon  as  you 
stand  at  the  door  to  see  if  the  men  are 
coming  from  the  fields. 

"ODE  TO  A  WATER-FOWL" 

Whither  midst  falling  dew 

While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last 
st?ps  of  day, 
Far  through  their  rosy  depths  dost  thou 

pursue 

Thy  solitary  way? 

Vainly  the  fowler's  eye 

Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do 
thee  wrong, 
As,  darkly  painted  on  the  crimson  sky, 

Thy  figure  floats  along. 

There  is  a  power  whose  care 

Teaches  thy  way  along  the  pathless 
coast — 

The  desert  and  illimitable  air — 
Lone  wandering  but  not  lost. 

Thou'rt  gone,  the  abyss  of  heaven 

Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form;  yet  on 
my  heart 

Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given 
And  shall  not  soon  depart. 

He  who  from  zone  to  zone 

Guides    through    the    boundless  sky 
thy  certain  flight 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone, 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 

Also  when  I  am  quoting  his  writings,  I 
feel  I  must  write  just  a  few  lines  of  his 
description  of  the  prairies  for  they  also 
are  so  realistic  as  he  describes  the  thrill 
when  he  saw  them  for  the  first  time. 

Lo,  they  stretch 
In  airy  undulations,  far  away 
As  if  the  ocean  in  his  gentlest  swell 
Stood  still,  with  all  his  boundless  billows 
fixed, 

And  motionless  forever — Motionless? 
No,  they  are  all  unchained  again.  The 
clouds 

Sweep  over  with  their  shadows  and  be- 
neath 

The  surface  rolls  and  fluctuates  to  the  eye; 


Then  he  further  describes  them  w^h 
their  flowers  and  insects  and  "the  prairie" 
hawk,  that  poised  on  high,  flaps  his 
broad  wings  yet  moves  not". 

He  of  course  saw  them  when  even  the 
Prairie  States  were  virgin  country,  bu* 
with  a  prophetic  voice  he  said: 

I  think  I  hear 
The  sound  of  that  advancing  multitude 
Which  soon  shall  fill  these  deserts. 

From  the  ground 
Comes  up  the  laugh  of  children,  the 

soft  voice 
Of  maidens  and  the  sweet  and  solemn 

hymn  of 

Sabbath    worshippers.     The    low  of 
herds 

Blends  with  the  rustling  of  the  heavy 
grain 

Over  the  dark  brown  furrows. 

If  he  were  to  see  those  self-same 
prairies  today,  I  am  sure  he  would  find 
they  were  indeed  peopled  by  the  advanc- 
ing multitude,  and  even  our  own  prairies 
were  feeling  the  stir. 

I  frequently  wonder  if  we  busy  farm 
women — -especially  busy  at  this  time  of 
the  year — stop  often  enough  to  point 
out  the  beauty  and  poetry  around  us, 
to  our  children.  We  can  not  create 
anything  in  them  that  does  not  exist, 
but  we  can  develop  what  is  there.  Al- 
most every  child  from  the  time  that 
it  can  toddle  brings  "pretty  things"  to 
Mother,  and  we  can  do  much  to  develop 
that  love  for  the  beautiful.  We  can 
open  the  children's  eyes  to  see  the 
beauties  around  them;  beauties  which  to 
the  unobservant-,  and  uninterested  are 
passed  unnoticed. 

We  can  cultivate  the  love  of  the 
beautiful  which  will  be  a  priceless  blessing 
to  them  all  through  their  lives,  because 
life  may  not  bring  them  all  we  hope 
for  in  a  material  sense,  and  if  their 
thoughts  and  minds  have  been  filled 
only  with  the  practical  and  their  en- 
thusiasms only  for  possessions,  then  they 
may  seem  to  get  little  pleasure  out  of 
life. 

The  poet,  Kahil  Gibran,  of  whom  I 
wrote  last  week,  in  writing  of  "Beauty" 
said  "And  beauty  is  not  a  need,  it  is  an 
ecstasy."  That  seems  to  me  such  a 
fitting  definition,  for  it  is  indeed  a  positive 
thrill  to  the  lover  of  the  beautiful  to 
see  sometimes  the  "rosy  depths"  of 
twilight,  the  color  of  the  wayside  flower, 
the  trees  in  their  varying  foliage  changing 
with  the  seasons  or  their  bare  outlines 
in  the  stillness  of  winter,  and  all  the 
other  beauties  that  will  be  theirs  if  they 
live  in  the  country.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  city  is  their  home,  in  after 
life  they  will  have  a  greater  appreciation 
of  the  more  limited  beauties  of  nature, 
which  are  there  supplemented  by  those  of 
art. 

True  it  is,  that  man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone. 

Yours  sincerely, 

H.  ZELLA  SPENCER. 

Copies  of  "The  Prophet,"  by  Kahil 
Gibran,  (quoted  in  Mrs.  Spencer's  ar- 
ticle in  the  previous  issue)  can  be  secur- 


ed from  the  Canadian  agents  of 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  (Longmans  Green  &  Co., 
210  Victoria  St.,  Toronto)  at  the  following 
prices:  8vo  illustrated,  $2.50;  16vo, 
leather,  $2.50;  holiday  edition,  8vo,  illus- 
trated, $5.00. 


Activities  of  the  U.F.W.A. 

DIRECTORS  PAY  VISIT 

"On  Saturday,  July  28th,  Alix  TJ.F.A. 
and  U.F.W.A.  Locals  enjoyed  a  visit 
from  the  two  Directors,  Mrs.  P.  C. 
Hepburn  and  G.  H.  Biggs.  There  was  a 
good  attendance  and  the  addresses  were 
much  appreciated." — Miss  Winifred  A. 
Edgar,  secretary. 

TOFIELD  ACTIVITIES 

"The  regular  meeting  of  Tofield  TJ.F. 
W.A.  Local  was  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Munro.  There  were  only  seven  members 
present  but  there  was  a  goodly  number  of 
visitors  and  one  of  these  joined  the  Local. 
Mrs.  Gray  was  appointed  chairwoman  for 
the  day.  The  roll  call  was  answered 
with  'my  Hobby'.  Mrs.  Lee  gave  an 
excellent  paper  on  jelly  making  which 
was  much  appreciated."—  Tofield  Mercury 


POPLAR  GROVE  THRIVING 

Poplar  Grove  U.F.W.A.  Local  have 
now  thirteen  members  on  their  roll,  and 
"are  doing  very  well  indeed,"  says  a  letter 
from  the  secretary,  Mrs.  Wm.  Brown. 
"On  August  8th  we  were  favored  by  a 
visit  from  our  director,  Mrs.  Hepburn. 
Everyone  enjoyed  a  very  interesting  and 
instructive  address  on  co-operation  and 
other  things  of  interest  to  our  farm 
women." 

REPORT  ON  CONVENTIONS 

"The  outstanding  features  of  the  August 
meeting  of  the  Fairdonian  Valley  U.F.W. 
A.  Local,"  reports  Mrs.  D.  F.  McDonald, 
secretary,  "were  the  reports  from  the  two 
conventions,  given  by  the  delegates,  Mrs. 
Smith  and  Mrs.  A.  CJ.  Andrews,  and  a 
most  excellent  paper  given  by  Mrs.  A. 
Clemens,  of  Sedeewick,  on  bringing  up  the 
boy  to  become  a  good  citizen.  We  ha\e 
now  twenty-four  paid-up  members." 


WARDEN  LOCAL  MEETS 

"A  very  pleasant  afternoon  was  spent 
in  the  cozy  home  of  Mrs.  Brown  when 
seventeen  ladies  gathered  there  for  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Warden  U.F.W.A. 
on  Thursday  last.  In  +he  absence  of  the 
Secretary  Mrs.  Madison  filled  that  office 
very  efficiently  and  routine  business  was 
quickly  dispatched.  The  sub  ject  of  study 
was  Canadian  authors  and  Miss  Alice 
Rowe  the  speaker  for  the  afternoon. 
Many  of  her  listeners  wished  they  were  as 
conversant  with  Canadian  books  and  I  heir 
writers  as  is  Miss  Rowe.  The  ladies  ex- 
tend to  her  their  sincere  appreciation  for 
the  time  and  effort  spent  in  preparation 
for  the  fine  address  given.  The  ladies  re- 
sponded to  the  Roll  Call  with  a  tew  words 
regarding  favorite  authors.  A  musical 
contest  with  Mesdames  Sarrel  and  Keep 
in  command,  caused  much  fun  and  laugh- 
ter,   the  prizes  going  to  Mrs.  Madison 
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oull  like  them 
better  than 
any  other 

That  is  our  guarantee 

(SjlpHEY'RE  so  light,  so  crisp,  so 
JIL  enticingly  flavoured,  that  we  guar- 
antee you'll  like  Quaker  Corn  Flakes 
better  than  any  corn  flake  you've  ever 
eaten. 

Only  Quaker  Corn  Flakes  could 
carry  this  money-back  guarantee  be- 
cause no  other  corn  flakes  have  such 
subtle,  intriguing  flavour.  Their  fresh 
crispness  and  flavour  are  preserved 
for  you  by  the  triple-sealed,  wax- 
wrapped  package. 

With  cream,  or  milk  or  with  berries 
or  fruit,  Quaker  Corn  Flakes  are  a 
delicious  and  wholesome  dish  at  any 
hour  of  the  day. 

Packages  contain  coupons  with 
which  you  can  obtain  silverware  and 
other  beautiful  articles  for  personal 
and  household  use. 

Quaker 
Corn  Flakes 


MONEY     BACK     OFFER     ON      EVERY  PACKAGE 


NOTICE  TO 

Threshermen 

All  persons  operating  threshing 
machines  and  combined  harvesters 
are  required  to  register  machine 
and  secure  thresher's  license.  Li- 
cense fee,  $1.00. 

Apply  to 

PUBLICITY  COMMISSIONER 
DEPARTMENTOFAGRICULTURE 

EDMONTON.  ALBERTA 

H.  A.  CRAIG,  Deputy  Minister 


INVEST 
IN 


ALBERTA 
DEMAND 

SAVINGS 
v  CERTIFICATES 


Purchased  and  redeemed  at  par 
Payable  on  Demand 


FOR    PARTICULARS    WRITE    OR    APPLY  TOi 


HON.  R.  G.  REID 
Provincial  Treasurer 


W.  V.  NEWSON 
Deputy  Prov.  Treasurer 


PARLIAMENT  BUILDINGS,  EDMONTON,  ALBERTA 


18  (7(W 
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Mr.  Farmer: 

Do  you  know  you  have  something  on 
your  farm  that  is  more  valuable  than 
cash?  And  this  is  your  Poultry  and 
Eggs- — if  you  market  your  poultry  at 
present. 

For  every  dollar's  worth  of  poultry 
wt  are  paying  $1.05  to  $1.10. 

SAM  SHEININ 

PUBLIC  MARKET,  CALGARY 
Established  1 9 1 4- — Ref .  Dominion  Bank 
Phone  M3050 
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BAKE  YOUR  OWN 

BREAD 

WITH 

i 

1 

ROYAL 

CAKES 

1 

€#ie  standard 

of  Quality 
for  over  soy  ears 
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and  Miss  Strandquist.  A  delicious  tea 
was  served  by  the  hostess  and  the  meeting 
adjourned." — Stettler  Independent. 

BAINTREE  U.F.W.A.  LOCAL 

"The  regular  meeting  of  the  Baintree 
U.F.W.A.  was  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Wise,  Baintree,  on  August  15th, 
with  Mrs.  Edwards  as  hostess.  In  spite 
of  showery  weather,  the  attendance  was 
good.  Mrs.  Edwards  occupied  the  chair 
for  the  afternoon,  in  the  absence  of  the 
president,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Lyons.  After  roll 
call  and  reading  of  minutes  of  previous 
meeting,  the  regular  business  of  the  meet- 
ing was  discussed,  the  most  important 
matter  being  the  next  ice  cream  social." 
—  Strathmore  Standard. 


WELL  ATTENDED  MEETING 

"A  well  attended  meeting  of  the  Berry- 
water  U.F.W.A.  was  held  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Fred  Noble  on  August  8th.  Reports 
from  delegates  attending  the  Little  Bow 
constituency  convention  were  heard  and 
approved,  also  reports  from  the  delegates 
attending  the  Bow  River  constituency 
convention  at  Strathmore.  Arrangements 
were  discussed  and  made  for  holding  a 
dance  at  Berrywater  school.  It  was 
decided  to  ha-ve  a  novelty  fish  pond  at  this 
dance.  Lunch  was  served  by  the  hostess 
after  which  the  meeting  adjourned." — 
Vulcan  Advocate. 


AT  HIGH  RIVER 

"The  August  meeting  of  the  United 
Farm  Women  was  held  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  R.  J.  Smith,  Mrs.  Gilbert  being  the 
assisting  hostess.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  regular  attendants 
are  at  present  away  holidaying,  a  large 
number  of  members  and  visitors  were 
present.  In  the  absence  of  the  secretary, 
Mrs.  N.  Fraser  was  appointed  secretary 
for  the  day.  The  main  feature  of  the 
meeting  outside  the  regular  routine  busi- 
ness was  an  interesting  and  well  written 
paper  on  education  prepared  by  Mrs. 
Stratford  (who  unfortunately  was  unable 
to  be  there  in  person)  in  which  she  pointed 
out  that  the  aim  of  a  teacher  should  be  to 
train  a  pupil  to  think  for  himself;  quite  of- 
ten the  thinking  is  done  by  the  teacher, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  memorizing  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil.  It  is  impossible  for 
examination  papers  to  be  fair  to  all  pupils. 
She,  however,  consoled  those  who  fail  by 
enumerating  a  number  of  world-famed 
people  who  had  been  dunces  at  school. 
Mention  was  also  made  of  the  Dalton  plan 
of  education,  which  was  being  tried  out  in 
the  eighth  grade  in  education  in  the  past 
year.  A  resolution  was  proposed  by  Mrs. 
T.  Allen  to  be  brought  before  the  U.F.A. 
district  convention  to  the  effect  that  all 
High  School  examination  papers  on  which 
pupils  had  failed  be  returned  to  them. 
Dainty  refreshments  were  served  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting." —  High  River  Times. 


AVONDALE  PROGRAMME 

"A  goodly  thing  it  is  to  meet 

In  friendship's  circle  bright, 
Where  nothing  stains  the  pleasure  sweet 

Nor  dims  the  radiant  light. 
No  unkind  word  our  lips  shall  pass 

Nor  envy  sour  the  mind, 
But  each  shall  seek  the  common  weal, 

The  goal  of  all  mankind." 

The  quotation  given  above  forms  the 
introduction  of  the  annual  program  of 
Avondale  U.F.W.A.  Local,  near  Irma. 
The  program  for  each  meeting,  also,  is 


headed  with  a  short  and  appropriate 
quotation:  some  of  these  are  given  below: 

"Let  us  guarantee  freedom  of  thought, 
and  freedom  of  its  expression. 

"Let  us  aim  at  unity,  not  uniformity; 
and  accentuate  resemblances,  not  differ- 
ences. 

"Let  us  be  done  with  fault  finding, 
leave  off  self-seeking,  put  away  pretence, 
and  meet  each  other  face  to  face  without 
self  pity,  and  always  generous. 

"Let  us  take  time  for  all  things,  try 
to  grow  calm,  serene,  and  gentle,  and 
put  into  action  our  better  impulses, 
straightforward  and  unafraid. 

"Let  us  feel  it  is  the  little  things  that 
create  differences  and  ill  feelings,  that 
in  the  big  things  of  life  we  are  one. 

"Let  us  remember  to  get  anywhere  we 
must  start  from  where  we"  are,  and  that 
nothing  will  run  itself  unless  it  is  running 
down  hill. 

"Let  us  remember  the  things  to  be 
done  are  of  far  greater  importance  than 
the  methods  of  doing  them. 

"Let  us  remember  that  the  water 
in  the  well  cannot  be  purified  by  painting 
the  pump. 

"Let  us  remember  that  progress  is 
possible  only  when  there  is  united  mental 
hospitality  to  new  ideas. 

"Let  us  remember  we  can  only  look 
for  harmony,  success  and  progress  through 
our  united  efforts. 

"Let  us  strive  to  touch  and  know  the 
great,  common,  generous,  loving  woman's 
heart  of  us  all,  and  let  us  not  forget  to 
be  kind. 

"Let  us  remember  that  to  make  friends 
we  must  be  friendly. 

"Let  us  be  free  from  the  domination 
of  money,  giving  the  right  of  way  to 
character  and  intelligence. 

"Let  us  be  tree  from  pettiness,  be 
large  in  thought  and  deed." 

Some  of  the  Topics 

The  meetings  are  held  in  the  members' 
homes  and  each  includes  a  brief  summary 
of  current  events  given  by  two  members, 
some  musical  numbers,  a  roll  cad,  and  a 
paper  or  address.  Some  of  the  topics  for 
roll  calls  are:  A  cure  for  the  blues;  salad 
recipes;  my  greatest  giggle;  where  I  met 
my  husband;  recipe  for  an  Alberta  pro- 
duct; a  Bible  promise;  Christmas  recipes; 
favorite  author;  birds  we  should  know  ; 
St.  Patrick  jokes;  favorite  flowers  and 
their  culture;  maiden  name  and  birth- 
place; famous  women;  summer  beverages 

For  papers,  addresses  and  discussions, 
•  the  following  subjects  .vere  arranged : 
ideas  for  evening  entertainment  in  the 
home;  a  quick  and  cheap  way  to  serve 
a  good  dinner;  meals  for  threshers; 
benetits  of  co-operation;  common  ail- 
ments and  their  prevention;  first  aid  (by 
a  nurse);  dressmaking  demon.- 1  ration ; 
debate,  resolved  that  the  boys  and  girls 
of  today  will  make  better  farmers  than 
their  parents;  interior  decoration;  spring 
cleaning;  delegates'  reports;  conducting 
a  business  meeting;  millinery  demonstra- 
tion; what  the  U.F.W.A.  means  to  me; 
legal  status  of  women;  address  by  outside 
speaker. 

The  officers  of  Avondale  Local  for  1928 
are  Mrs.  J.  Ballentine,  president,  Mrs.  J. 
Thomson,  vice-president,  Mrs.  R.  D. 
Allen,  secretary. 


GETTING  EVEN 

Squire  Green — "Mandy,  after  I  die,  i 
wish  you  would  marry  Deacon  Brown  » 

Mandy — "Why  so,  Hiram?" 

Squire— "Well,  the  deacon  trimmed  mn 
on  a  horse  trade  once." 
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"The  U.F.A." 
Pattern  Department 


Send  orders  to  The  U.F.A.  Pattern 
Department,  Lougheed  Building,  Calgary, 
allowing  ten  days  for  receipt  of  pattern. 
Be  sure  to  give  name,  address,  size  and 
number  of  pattern  required. 

A  number  of  patterns  are  being  held 
by  the  Pattern  Department,  the  sender 
having  failed  to  give  either  name  or  ad- 
dress. Patterns  should  reach  any  Alberta 
post  office  ten  days  after  the  order  is 
received  in  Calgary;  if  they  do  not  arrive 
in  that  time,  inquiry  should  be  made 
from  the  Pattern  Department. 


6220 


6232.    Girls'  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  Sizes:  6,  8,  10  and  12 
years.  A  10  year  size  requires  3 
yards  of  27  inch  plain  material  and 
1  3-8  yard  of  figured  material.  If 
made  without  suspenders,  5-8  yard 
less  of  the  plain  material  is  required. 
To  make  waist  and  long  sleeve  por- 
tions of  figured  material  will  require 
1  3-4  yard.    Price  15c. 

6220.  Ladies'  Dress,  with  Slender 
Hips. 

Cut  in  8  Sizes:  38,40,42,44,46, 
48,  50  and  52  inches  bust  measure. 
A  46  inch  size  requires  4  1-8  yards  of 
39  inch  material.  To  face  the  collar 
with  contrasting  material  will  require 
1-4  yard  21  inches  wide.  The  width 
of  the  Dress  at  the  lower  edge  with 
plaits  extended  is  2  yards.  Price  15c. 


Seasonable  Recipes 

By  AUNT  CORDELIA 


Scalloped  Cabbage  and  Celery.  Place 
in  layers  in  a  buttered  casserole  2  cups 
cooked  cabbage,  1  cup  cooked  celery,  and 
3-4  cup  cracker  or  dry  bread  crumbs, 
adding  to  each  layer  salt,  pepper  and  a 
few  thin  slices  of  pimento.  Beat  1  egg 
with  1  cup  milk  and  1-4  cup  cream,  and 
pour  over  other  ingredients;  dot  with 
small  bits  of  butter  and  garnish  with 


Enjoy  Real  Home  Comfort 


with 
The 


JEWEL 

Home  Warmer 


Manufactured  by  Clare  Bros. 
&  Co.  Ltd.,    Preston,  Can- 
ada'* Leading  Stove  and 
Furnace  Manufacturers 


Gone  are  the  days  when  it  was  necessary  to  huddle  around 
the  stove  to  keep  warm.  The  new  way  to  heat  the  home 
without  a  furnace  is  with  the  Jewel  Home  Warmer  which 
distributes  warmth  plentifully  and  evenly  to  all  parts  of 
the  room. 

Special  features  of  the  Home  Warmer  are  the  handsome 
design  and  appearance  that  harmonizes  in  any  home, 
the  outer  shell  or  casing  which  forces  circulation  of  heat 
and  prevents  contact  with  the  hot  surface,  and  the  deep 
ash  pit  and  big  ash  pan  which  mean  less  work. 
Made  in  two  attractive  designs — Polished  Steel  with 
heavily  nickelled  trimmings,  or  Old  Walnut  Porcelain 
Enamel  Finish.  Easy  to  keep  clean.  Gas  and  dust  tight 
construction.    Burns  any  fuel. 
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with  Old  friends 
amid  Old  Scenes 

Think  of  the  joys  of  living  over  again 
those  happy  days  in  the  homeland. 
Christmas  is  the  ideal  time  to  go ...  to 
see  relatives  and  old  friends,  to  renew 
old  associations. 

Let  the  "World  s  Greatest  Travel  System"  take  r~7dt 
you  there  and  hack.  Low  round-trip  rates  on  VyV 
the  largest  and  fastest  ships  to  and  from 
Canada.  All  arrangements  are  made  for  you. 
Special  trains  and  through  cars  to  ship's  side. 
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See  your  local  agent,  or  write  for  rate9 
and  information  to 

R.  W.  GREENE,  C.P.R  Bldg..  Calgary 
G.  R.  SWALWELL,  C.P.R.  Bldg.,  Saskatoon 
W.  C.  CASEY,  Gen.  Ag't,  C.P.R.  Bldg.,  Winnipeg 
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pimento.  Bake  for  12  minutes  in  a  hot 
oven. 

Vegetable  Loaf.  Press  through  a  seive 
1  rup  cooked  peas,  add  1  cup  green  beans 
cooked  and  chopped,  1  cup  cooked  and 
chopped  carrots,  1  small  onion,  chopped; 
add  2  beaten  eggs,  3  cups  milk,  2  cups 
soft  bread  crumbs,  1  teaspoon  salt,  1 
teaspoon  paprika.  Turn  into  an  oiled  or 
buttered  baking  dish  and  bake  in  a  moder- 
ate oven  until  firm. 

Swiss  Eggs.  Spread  the  bottom  of  an 
earthenware  dish  thickly  with  butter, 
and  cover  with  thin  slices  of  cheese. 
Break  in,  whole,  as  many  eggs  as  you 
desire  to  serve,  season  with  salt  and 
pepper;  pour  over  about  2  tablespoons  of 
thick  cream  to  each  egg,  and  add  a  layer 
of  grated  cheese.  Bake  for  ten  minutes 
in  a  hot  oven,  browning  the  top  well. 
Good  served  with  thin,  crisp  toast. 

 o  

NEW  U.F.W.A.  LOCAL 

"The  ladies  interested  in  forming  a 
U.F.W.A.  Local  in  this  district  were 
able  to  meet  with  the  Director  for  Medi- 
cine Hat,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Baker,  on  August 
26th,  and  enjoyed  a  short  but  informative 
talk  on  recent  activities  of  the  U.F.W.A. 
before  discussing  the  advisability  of  or- 
ganizing here,"  writes  Mrs.  H.  E.  Shel- 
drake, of  Duchess.  After  discussion,  the 
ladies  present  agreed  that  "there  were 
several  excellent  reasons  for  being  in  line 
with  the  rest  of  the  organized  farm  people 
of  the  Province."  Officers  elected  were: 
president,  Mrs.  Delia  Morrill;  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  Louis  Lendrum;  secretary, 
Mrs.  Sheldrake;  directors,  Mrs.  Peter 
Fraser  and  Mrs.  W.  Beck. 

 o  

The  Amazing  Story  of 
Public  Ownership  in 
Ontario  Water  Power 

How  People  of   Ontario  Who  Fought 
Against  Private  Control  Have  Been 
Rewarded 

At  a  time  when  the  people  of  this 
Province  are  faced  by  the  alterna- 
tives of  public  or  private  develop- 
ment of  our  power  resources,  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Toronto 
Globe,  describing  conditions  in  an- 
other Canadian  Province  where  the 
fight  for  public  ownership  has  been 
fought  and  won.  must  be  of  interest 
to  all  Alberta  farmers,  farm  women, 
and  farm  young  people.  Much  of  the 
future  expansion  of  the  hydro-electric 
power  system  in  Ontario,  states  the 
Globe,  will  probably  be  for  rural  use. 
Domestic  rates  today  are  1.9  over  the 
greater  part  of  Ontario  as  compared 
with  7  cents  and  upwards  per  kilo- 
watt in  U.S.A. 

Whenever  a  young  citizen  of  Ontario 
feels  puzzled  over  the  popularity  cf  the 
Hydro  and  public  ownership  in  his  Prov- 
ince, he  should  turn  to  one  of  his  observant 
elders  and  ask  "what  they  fought  each 
other  for?"  He  will  be  told  of  the  days 
of  corporate  greed  and  of  the  neglect  of 
public  rights,  under  which  the  utilities 
suffered.  He  will  learn  of  starved  street 
railway  service  in  Toronto,  of  hign  rates 
and  undependable  service  for  power,  and 
he  will  learn  of  private  railway  corpora- 
tions which  could  not  pay  their  way  and 
had  to  come  hat  in  hand  to  the  Dominion 
Government,  and  receive  millions  yearly 
to  escape  bankrupty. 


These  conditions  come  to  mind  on  read- 
ing a  new  pamphlet  entitled,  "The  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario: 
Its  Origin,  Administration  and  Achieve- 
ments." This  publication  is  designed  to 
answer  questions  received  from  thousands 
of  inquirers.  The  vast  20-year-old  en- 
terprise is  now  so  well  established,  serving 
550  municipalities,  and  running  so  smooth- 
ly, that  little  complaint  is  heard  even 
from  opponents  of  public  ownership. 
Now  and  then  there  is  a  word  about  rates, 
and  Mayor  McBride  has  been  wondering 
why  rates  have  been  reduced  at  some 
points  and  not  in  Toronto  of  late.  In  the 
working  out  of  the  administration,  rates 
are  adjusted  from  time  to  time,  in  different 
areas,  always  with  the  idea  of  providing 
them  at  cost.  The  general  principle  is 
thus  explained: 

"The  function  of  the  Commission  is  not  only  to 
use  its  best  endeavors  to  provide  for  the  people  of 
Ontario  at  cost  an  adequate  and  reliable  supply  of 
electrical  energy,  but  also  to  ensure  that  the  cost  of 
that  electrical  energy  to  the  consumers  shall  be  a 
minimum.  In  this  the  Commission  has  achieved 
notable  success. 

"The  policy  and  practice  of  the  Commission  has 
been,  and  is,  to  make  the  widest  possible  distribu- 
tion of  electrical  energy  and  to  extend  to  every 
community  that  can  economically  be  reached  by 
transmission  lines,  the  benefits  of  electrical  service. 
One  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  Commis- 
sion's operations  has  been  the  widespread  distribu- 
tion of  electrical  energy  to  many  consumers  rather 
than  a  restriction  of  its  efforts  chipfly  to  the  supply 
of  very  large  blocks  of  power  under  long-term  con- 
tracts to  large  industries." 

An  illustration  of  the  principle  of  selling 
power  at  cost  is  found  in  the  statement  of 
charges.  , 

For  example,  in  domestic  service, 
86.2  per  cent,  of  the  areas  are  served 
at  1.9  cents  or  less  per  kilowatt  hour, 
while  the  average  in  the  United  States 
is  upwards  of  7  cents. 
According  to  the  cost  incurred  in  ren- 
dering the  service,  principally  due  to  cost 
of  transmission  lines,  density  of  services, 
and  so  on,  the  charge  is  higher  in  the 
remaining  areas,  though  almost  all  of  the 
balance,  or  12.4  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
come  within  the  rate  of  2.0  to  3.9  cents 
per  kilowatt  hour. 


Farming  in  Other  Countries 

Dear  Juniors: 

The  3rd  of  September  being  a  holiday, 
the  office  was  closed,  and  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  spending  the  day  out  in  the 
country.  As  we  drove  along  the  country 
roads,  or  cut  across  fields  of  stubble, 
winding  our  way  among  the  stooks  of 
golden  grain,  and  watching  the  efficient 
way  in  which  the  farmers  of  the  prairie 
lands  cut  their  grain,  I  found  myself 
thinking  of  the  way  other  farmers  in 
other  countries  plant,  and  tend,  and  har- 
vest their  crops. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  farmers  who 
grow  their  crops  under  paper?  This  is 
done  in  Hawaii  and  the  crop  for  which 
most  paper  is  used  is  the  pineapple  crop. 
Through  the  use  of  this  paper  the  growers 
raise  about  30  per  cent  more  than  they 
would  otherwise  do,  and  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous saving  in  labor.  Although  this 
method  is  used  mostly  for  pineapples, 
the  time  will  perhaps  come  when  it  will  be 
used  for  various  other  crops  for  it  has 


The  policy  of  the  Hydro  in  encouraging 
consumption  of  energ}  leads  to  a  peculiar 
"vicious  circle,"  quite  different  from  the 
ordinary  incident  of  this  kind.  "In  the 
sphere  of  domestic  service,"  says  the 
pamphlet,  "the  adoption  of  this  scienti- 
fically designed  schedule  of  rates,  to- 
gether with  the  low  rates  resulting  from 
the  policy  of  distributing 'at  cost'  resulted 
in  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  electricity;  this,  in  turn,  auto- 
matically caused  further  reductions  in  the 
rates  charged,  and  this  again,  increased 
consumption."  It  is  conceivable  that 
with  the  approach  toward  a  power  famine, 
the  principle  of  encouragement  of  larger 
consumption  of  energy  may  have  to  be 
modified. 

On  this  point  of  future  supply,  the 
pamphlet  points  to  the  possibility  of 
1,000,000  horsepower  for  Ontario  from 
the  international  section  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, 500,000  horsepower  for  Ontario 
from  the  Ottawa  River,  and  300,000  horse- 
power from  the  use  of,  say,  another 
10,000  cubic  feet  per  second  from  Niagara 
waters.  Such  a  proposal  has  not  been 
seriously  made  as  yet,  as  that  volume 
would  be  about  equal  to  the  water  of  the 
American  Falls. 

Much  of  the  expansion  of  the  Hydro  in 
future  will  probably  be  for  rural  use.  It 
is  imperative  that  farm  burdens  should  be 
lightened  as  much  as  possible  by  Hydro 
energy.  Sparsity  of  population  makes 
construction  of  rural  services  relatively 
costly,  but  here,  too,  the  consumer  has 
the  advantage  of  service  at  cost.  It 
is  a  service  which  is  growing  increasingly, 
and  it  is  probable  that,  apart  from  the 
main  standby,  the  demand  for  power  for 
city  houses  and  industries,  the  future 
transformation  will  be  largely  in  the  remak- 
ing of  farm  life  through  the  Hydro  energy 
derived  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  Ottawa  and 
other  sources. 

 .  o  

Booklet  on  Canning.  A  new  pamphlet 
on  canning  and  preserving  has  been 
issued  by  the  Publications  Branoh,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  and 
may  be  secured  on  application  there. 
Its  title  is  "Preserving  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables in  the  Home." 


been  found  that  many  plants  thrive  better 
when  growing  under  paper.  The  ma- 
terial used  is  a  combination  of  tough  paper 
and  asphalt,  and  this  mulch  paper,  while 
it  in  no  way  injures  the  young  plants, 
effectively  smothers  weeds.  Black  paper 
is  used  because  it. absorbs  the  rays  of  the 
sun  and  hoids  it,  thus  raising  the  tem- 
perature and  keeping  it  high  a  longer 
time,  and  this  increases  the  growing  ac- 
tivity. Moisture,  which  finds  its  way  to 
the  soil  through  the  opening?  in  the  paper, 
and  stored  up  under  the  blanket  of  paper 
is  retained  in  the  ground  a  much  longer 
period  than  in  cases  where  no  paper  is 
used.  This  method  of  farming  such 
crops  as  tomatoes,  potatoes,  corn,  celery 
carrots,  cucumbers,  beets,  beans  and 
others,  first  used  in  Hawaii  pineapple 
fields  is  spreading  to  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  extensive  trials  are  being  made 
with  various  crops  in  Africa,  Australia, 
Asia,  the  West  Indies  and  Europe  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States. 

If  these  are  successful,  and  all  reports 
strongly  suggest  that  they  arc,  think  what 
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this  may  mean  to  the  countries  where 
these  crops  are  extensively  grown!  No 
more  ceaseless,  backbreaking  toil  to  keep 
them  free  from  weeds.  No  more  fear  of 
drought  or  frost.  Larger  crops — earlier 
harvest.  What  promise  lies  behind  the 
experiments  now  being  carried  on  along 
these  lines! 

Sincerely, 

EDNA  HULL, 

Secretary. 
 o  

SEND  NAMES  OF  SENIOR  ADVISORS 

Will  all  Junior  Local  Secretaries  please 
send  the  names  of  the  Senior  Advisors  of 
their  Locals  in  to  the  Secretary  at  Central 
Office. 

ENJOY  DANCING  LESSON 

Although  only  a  few  members  were 
present  at  the  August  meeting  of  the 
Stanmore  Juniors,  owing  to  the  busy 
season,  a  very  pleasant  time  was  had. 
The  members  were  asked  to  bring  in  their 
entries  for  the  contest  by  the  first  of 
September.  After  the  meeting  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton gave  the  young  people  lessons  in 
sword  dancing  and  foursome  reels  which 
were  very  much  enjoyed  by  all. 

TAKE  UP  BASKETBALL 

Owlseye  Juniors  joined  with  the  Senior 
Locals  in  holding  a  picnic,  whicn  netted 
the  young  people  twenty  dollars  and 
fifty  cents.  "Not  knowing  what  to  do 
with  our  huge  amount  of  money,"  writes 
the  Secretary,  Miss  Annie  Olsen,  "we  at 
last  decided  to  purchase  a  basket  ball, 
and  now  all  the  girls  are  busy  learning 
to  play."  Two  new  members  were  added 
to  this  Local  last  month. 

HOLD  MOCK  TRIAL 

Lockhart  Juniors  recently  staged  a  very 
successful  mock  trial,  according  to  the 
Secretary,  Elmer  Calkins.  The  part  of 
the  judge  was  well  played  by  Herb 
Stevenson.  Harold  and  Lester  Skeels 
handled  the  parts  of  the  lawyers  very 
well,  while  the  defendant  and  claimant 
wero  played  well  by  Frank  Pike  and 
Marie  Kennedy.  Robert  Layton,  as 
clerk  of  the  court  was  very  good,  as  was 
David  Kerzman  as  policeman.  The  Lock- 
hart  Juniors  also  held  a  picnic  at  Sylvan 
Lake  which  was  very  successful,  the  day 
being  ended  by  a  drive  of  fifteen  miles  to 
a  dance  at  Gilby.  A  dance  recently 
staged  by  these  Juniors,  though  not  so 
well  attended  as  was  expected,  owing  to 
a  rain  just  before  the  dance,  was  very  well 
eDjoyed  by  those  who  were  present. 

INTERMEDIATES  ELECT  OFFICERS 

The  last  three  meetings  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Juniors  have  been  most  interest- 
ing. J.  Van  Kleeck  gave  a  splendid  talk 
on  "The  Beauties  of  the  Farm  Fields" 
at  the  June  meeting;  an  excellent  report 
of  -the  Junior  Conference  was  given  by 
Neil  Stewart  at  the  July  meeting;  and  at 
the  August  meeting,  which  was  held  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  J.  Van  Kleeck,  election 
of  officers  took  place.  Bennie  Van 
Kleeck  was  re-elected  president,  David 
Gillies  was  elected  vice-president,  Jean 
Gillies  reflected  treasurer  and  Esther 
Strandquist  was  re-elected  secretary. 
The  membership  of  the  Local  this  year 
is  larger  than  ever  before.  This  Local 
also  held  a  picnic  at  the  lake  on  the  farm 
of  Mrs.  R.  Price  and  although  a  heavy 
storm  put  a  stop  to  all  sports,  everyone 
enjoyed  the  excellent  supper  that  was 
served  in  the  house,  and  all  seemed  to 
have  a  good  time  in  spite  of  the  storm. 
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VTEARS  of  scientific  care 
*  in  the  growing  of  OK 
Apples  under  the  combined 
efforts  of  three  thousand 
growers,  and  a  perfect  soil  and 
climate,  bring  to  you  today  a 
Quality  of  fruit  that  has  won 
world-wide  championship 
fame.  Look  for  the  OK  label 
—  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less!  Your  merchant  can 
•up  ply  you  now 
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NEWS  FROM  ALBERTA  DAIRY  POOL  HEAD  OFFICE 

Official  Information  for  Members  of  the  Alberta  Co-operative  Dairy  Pool 


Pool  Replies  to  Company  Bulletin 

Aftermath  of  Two-year  Experiment — The  Pool  Replies  to  Statements  Made  by 
P.  Burns  Company— Company  Asks  Repayment  of  $100,000 


In  a  bulletin  dated  August  13th,  issued 
by  the  Burns  Company,  certain  state- 
ments appeared  with  direct  reference  to 
the  Alberta  Co-operative  Dairy  Pro- 
ducers, Limited.  These  statements  of 
course  will  be  misleading  to  a  great 
number  of  dairy  producers,  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  facts.  For  example 
the  following  paragraph  appeared  in  this 
bulletin : 

"The  company  lent  to  the  Pool 
112,000  to  enable  it  to  repay  to  the 
Government  of  the  Province  sums 
advanced  for  organization,  and  to 
show  its  good  faith,  further  assisted 
in  every  way  possible  to  obtain  con- 
tract signatures  for  the  Pool.  All  of 
these  contracts  were  assigned  to  the 
company  by  the  Pool  as  security  for 
this  and  future  advances. 

"In  1927,  all  the  creameries  operated 
by  the  company  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Province,  were  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  Pool  at  their  request 
and  run  as  individual  units.  Further 
sums  were  advanced  to  the  Pool 
for  directors'  expenses,  travelling, 
office  staff,  etc." 

The  Facts  About  the  "Advance" 

Nearly  every  member  of  the  Dairy  Pool 
signed  the  following  authorization: 

"I  hereby  authorize  the  Alberta  Co- 
operative Dairy  Producers,  Limited,  to 
deduct  my  membership  fee  of  $2.00  in 
this  association  from  any  moneys  due 
to  me  for  milk  or  cream  or  other  dairy 
products  sold  through  the  association." 
These  notes  when  collected  would  pro- 
duce a  revenue  to  meet  organization  ex- 
penses of  over  $12,000.  With  these  notes 
as  security,  and  not  the  contracts,  the 
company  advanced  $12,000  to  enable  the 
Pool  to  finance  its  own  operations.  At  a 
later  time  the  company  was  asked  to  make 
these  deductions.  No  deductions,  how- 
ever, were  made  by  the  company  to  secure 
the  repayment  of  this  loan.  In  1927  the 
Pool  took  the  stand  that  its  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  operation  of  Pool 
creameries  were  just  as  legitimate  as  any 
other  expense  in  connection  with  operating 
Pool  creameries.  The  Pool  asked  for  a 
deduction  of  one-half  of  one  cent  per  lb. 
butterfat  in  order  to  make  provision  to 
meet  its  past  obligations  as  well  as  its 
current  expenses.  This  levy  for  Pool 
expenses  seems  a  reasonable  amount  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  agents'  commissions 
alone  in  1927  amounted  to  $19,402.46. 
This  levy  for  Pool  purposes  amounted  to 
$22,000,  of  which  the  company  retained 
$12,000  to  off-set  the  advance  of  $12,000 
made  in  1926  and  paid  the  Pool  the  bal- 
ance of  $10,000,  during  the  year  1927. 
The  Pool  considers  this  small  amount,  as 
compared  to  the  total  operating  expenses 
of  over  a  hah  a  million  dollars,  neither 
as  a  loan  nor  as  an  advance,  but  as  one 
of  the  direct  costs  of  operating  Pool 
creameries  for  the  year  1927. 

The  Companies'  Losses 
Another  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 
"Owing  in  part  to  the  high  cream 


prices  paid  (approximately  2c  above 
Saskatchewan),  and  in  part  to  the  de- 
cline in  production,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  two  years'  experiments,  the  Pool 
was  indebted  to  the  company,  and 
other  companies  who  had  assisted  it  to 
organize,  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
$100,000.00.  This  amount  must  be  re- 
paid.   Who  is  going  to  pay  it?" 

In  the  above  paragraph  the  company 
claims  a  total  loss  of  over  $100,000.00  on 
Pool  creameries,  operated  during  the 
years  1926  and  1927.  The  company  says 
this  amount  must  be  repaid.  Who  is 
going  to  pay  it? 

Other  Co-ops  Paid  Dividends 

Now  in  the  first  place  the  company 
blames  high  cream  prices  paid  in  Alberta 
and  low  production  as  the  causes  for  such 
huge  losses.  If  such  be  the  ease  then  the 
dairy  producers  of  Alberta  want  to  know 
why  practically  all  other  co-operative 
creameries  operating  in  Alberta  during 
1926  and  1927  under  the  same  prevailing 
cream  prices  and  under  the  same  low  pro- 
duction conditions  were  able  to  pay  their 
patrons  and  members  dividends  of  from 
2c  to  3c  per  lb.  butterfat.  Whatever 
these  losses  really  are,  the  fact  remains 
that  in  the  1927  agreement  with  the  com- 
panies each  Pool  creamery  was  to  stand 
on  its  own  feet.  The  creamery  earning  a 
profit  was  to  distribute  that  profit  to  its 
own  patrons.  A  creamer}'  meeting  with  a 
loss  would  have  to  carry  that  loss  into  the 
next  year  should  it  continue  to  operate. 

Each  company  in  its  agreement  with 
the  Pool,  retained  the  sole  right  to  set  the 
price  of  cream.  This  seemed  perfectly 
all  right,  since  the  Pool  having  neither 
finances  nor  assets  at  stake,  might  set  the 
price  above  what  the  market  would  war- 
rant and  thereby  cause  a  direct  loss  to  the 
company.  After  all  the  Pool  was  inter- 
ested solely  in  getting  the  highest  market 
price  for  the  cream  produced  by  its  mem- 
bers. It  was  assumed  by  the  Pool  that  in 
allowing  the  company  to  set  the  price  of 
cream  the  company  would  be  quite  cap- 
able of  seeing  that  prices  would  not  be 
above  what  the  market  would  warrant. 
At  least  if  a  higher  price  was  paid,  the 
company,  having  control  of  prices,  would 
have  no  one  to  blame  but  itself.  Now 
that  the  company  claims  that  the  patrons 
of  Pool  creameries  were  apparently  over 
paid  to  the  extent  of  some  $100,000.00 
for  their  cream  in  1926  and  1927,  the 
question  is  raised,  "Who  is  going  to  pay 
this  money  back  to  the  companies?" 

Will  Have  to  Look  Elsewhere 

Now  the  companies  knew  when  they 
made  their  agreements  with  the  Pool,  that  * 
the  Pool  was  merely  an  association  of  pro- 
ducers. It  had  no  assets  when  it  entered 
its  agreements  with  the  companies,  and 
it  had  none  when  the  agreements  were 
terminated,  therefore  the  companies  will 
have  to  look  elsewhere  for  the  repayment 
of  the  $100,000.00. 

Now  what  about  collecting  this  amount 
from  the  members  of  the  Pool?    This  no 


doubt  could  be  done  with,  and  only  with, 
the  consent  of  each  individual  member. 
However,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Pool 
members  themselves  will  volunteer  to  do 
this. 

Under  the  1924  Co-operative  Market- 
ing Act,  Clause  23,  states: 

"No  member  shall  be  liable  for  the 
debts  of  the  Association  to  an  amount 
exceeding  the  sum  remaining  unpaid  on 
his  membership  fee,  or  his  subscription 
for  shares,  as  the  case  may  be,  including 
any  unpaid  balance  on  any  promissory 
note  given  in  payment  thereof." 
If  the  consumers  or  the  shareholders  of 
the  company  do  not  pay  these  losses  it 
would  appear  that  if  this  amount  is  to  be 
collected  it  will  have  to  come  out  of  the 
cream  produced  by  the  patrons  of  the 
companies  concerned. 

Company's  Offer  to  Sell 

The  third  paragraph  has  reference  to 
the  offer  for  sale  of  the  company's  cream- 
eries to  the  Pool.    It  reads  as  follows: 
"Modern  business  conditions  require 
a  large  volume  of  production  and  wide 
markets  for  distribution  in  order  to  be 
•successful.    Early  in  1928  the  company 
at  the  request  of  the  executive  of  the 
Pool,  offered  its  entire  creamery  busi- 
ness in  the  Province  of  Alberta  to  the 
Pool  to  enable  it  to  do  business  on  a 
sufficiently  large  scale  to  have  a  reason- 
able chance  of  success.    The  offer  was 
made  on  the  appraised  value  of  our 
creameries  in  Alberta,  which  appraisal 
was  made  early  this  year.    This  offer 
was  not  accepted." 

Early  in  1928  a  committee,  represent- 
ing the  U.F.A.,  the  Livestock  Pool,  the 
Dairy  Pool,  and  the  Egg  and  Poultry  Pool, 
had  under  consideration  the  taking  over 
of  not  only  the  company's  creameries 
but  its  whole  business,  including  its  pack- 
ing plants.  The  executive  of  the  Dairy 
Pool  had  discussed  this  proposition  with 
officials  of  the  company.  However,  with- 
out any  warning  it  was  announced  one 
day  that  the  P.  Burns  Company  had  sold 
its  whole  business  to  eastern  financial 
interests. 

When  the  creameries  alone  at  a  later 
date  were  offered  to  the  Dairy  Pool  as 
the  company  says,  "to  enable  it  to  do 
business  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  lo 
have  a  reasonable  chance  of  success,"  the 
Pool  agreed  to  give  the  company's  offer 
fair  consideration.  After  considering  the 
terms  and  conditions  on  which  the  cream- 
eries were  offered  to  the  Pool  and  also  |  h. 
experience  of  already  having  operated 
these  creameries  as  Pool  units  On  a  suffi- 
ciently large  scale  in  1927  under  the 
company's  management,  the  results  ob- 
tained did  not  indicate  to  the  Pool  that  it 
could  hold  out  much  hope  lor  a  reason- 
able chance  of  success,  so  the  offer  was 
not  accepted. 

Centralization  Best  Policy 

As  for  the  company's  views  on  the 
country  creamery  versus  the  large  cen 
trahzer  we  need  only  look  back  some 
years  when  we  had  over  twenty  local  co- 
operative creameries  in  the  '  Province 
Where  are  they  today?  On  the  other 
hand,  flourishing  co-operative  cent rali.ers 
are  operating  in  nearly  every  Province  in 
Canada,  Why?  Because  in  the  cream- 
ery business  in  Canada  the  larger  the 
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volume  of  business  handled  the  greater  is 
the  chance  of  success.  Not  only  in  Can- 
ada but  in  all  countries  where  dairying  is 
not  as  yet  a  major  industry  the  central- 
izer  system  has  proven  most  successful. 
The  Pool  feels  that  a  system  of  co-opera- 
tive centralizers  is  the  soundest  and  best 
policy  to  adopt  in  the  co-operative  mar- 
keting of  dairy  products  in  Western  Can- 
ada. 


The  Business  of 
Milk  Distribution 
Has  Many  Angles 

Paper  Given  by  N.  S.  Clarke,  President 
Alberta  Dairy  Pool  at  Alberta 
Institute  of  Agriculture 

The  business  of  milk  distribution  in- 
volves all  the  problems  of  a  manufac- 
turing business,  all  the  questions  of  labor 
employment,  all  the  risks  of  production, 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  weather  and  all  the 
cares  incident  to^the  distribution  of  a 
perishable  food. 

Whole  milk  is  a  perishable  article  for 
which  a  market  must  be  found  every  day 
or  it  must  be  manufactured  into  products. 
The  retail  wagon  is  the  most  economical 
method  of  distributing  milk.  Unneces- 
sary duplication  of  investments  in  city 
and  country  is  not  to  the  interest  of 
farmers,  consumers  or  health  authorities. 
The  ideal  is  one  retail  wagon  on  each 
street.  This  wagon  should  deliver  milk 
in  sealed  containers,  kept  from  the  first 
under  controlled  and  refrigerated  condi- 
tions. Regularity  of  milk  consumption  is 
essential  both  to  health  and  to  economy 
in  handling  it. 

Purity  and  Reliability  Essential 

Care  should  be  taken  by  farmers  that 
a  pure  and  reliable  product  should  reach 
the  city.  There  is  no  line  of  the  farmer's 
business  that  has  been  so  abused  as  the 
production,  handling  and  selling  of  milk 
to  the  consumers  in  past  years.  About 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  the  farmers 
began  to  form  co-operative  associations 
to  protect  their  interests.  These  organizations 
were  formed  on  a  somewhat  different  basis  as 
the  abuses  and  suspicions  required.  The  main 
ambition  from  the  producers'  standpoint 
was  more  money  for  his  milk,  but  not 
understanding  the  distributor's  end  of 
the  game,  he  found  himself  at  a  disad- 
vantage with  his  city  friend  who  has 
manipulated  his  buying  so  that  he  can 
nearly  always  hold  a  surplus  in  front  of 
his  patron.  The  business  of  the  co- 
operative association  is  to  improve  the 
economic  position  of  its  members.  If 
any  organization  loses  sight  of  this  fact, 
and  forgets  that  it  is  in  business  to  sell 
milk,  it  is  apt  to  go  astray.  Therefore 
we  must  look  for  more  of  the  consumers' 
dollars. 

How  can  this  be  accomplished?  Our 
first  thought  is  that  the  marketing  cost 
is  exorbitant  and  that  the  producer  and 
consumer  can  profit  by  having  these  costs 
reduced.  Apparently  a  great  many  pro- 
ducers think  that  prices  can  be  set  at 
almost  any  level  desired. 

Summarizing,  we  might  say  that  the 
position  of  the  farmer  might  be  improved 
first,  by  higher  prices;  second,  by  the 
lowering  of  the  spread  between  producer 
and  consumer;  third,  by  keeping  surplus 
milk  out  of  the  hands  of  our  distributors. 

Taking  Care  of  Surplus 

It  should  be  the  business  of  the  farmer 
to  take  care  of  surplus.    Grading,  weigh- 


Burn  the  Weeds  and  Insects 

This  Fall 


[Extract  from  the  "Calgary  Herald"  of  July  \6th, 
1928) 

SAW  FLY  INROADS 
CAN  BE  GOVERNED 
BY  SANE  METHODS 

Stubble  Should  Be  Burned  and 
All  Affected  Land  Deeply 
Plowed 

Norman   Criddle   Gives  Description 
of  Insect 

Sawfly  inroads  in  Alberta  can  be  controlled 
with  every  degree  of  certainty,  it  is  stated  by 
experts,  if  measures  suggested  by  Dominion  and 
Provincial  entomologists  are  carried  out.  Briefly 
the  stubble  should  be  burned,  and  in  known 
infected  areas  the  land  should  afterwards  be 
deeply  plowed.  Plowing  of  all  stubble,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  recommended.  There  is  much 
less  danger  from  sawfly  attacks  with  summer- 
fallowed  land  than  with  stubble  land  seeded. 


Stubble  burned  the  NEW  WAY 
with  the  Western  Stubble  Burner 
applies  more  heat  to  the  ground. 
This  kills  insects  and  weeds  on 
the  surface  and  helps  you  to 
raise  cleaner  and  better  crops. 

Be  sure  you  have  a  good  burn 
this  fall  by  using  the  Western 
Stubble  Burner.  Backed  by  five 
years  of  successful  operation. 
Circular  sent  on  request.  8  foot, 
weight  900  lbs.,  $195.00.  Order 
now  for  fall  delivery. 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by 

WESTERN  IMPLEMENTS  LIMITED 


1202  SCARTH  STREET, 


REGINA,  SASK. 


GLASSES 


Absolutely  reliable. 

S.  ALWYN  BARTLETT 


(Single  Vision) 
To  Fit  Your  Eyes 
Quality  the  Best 
Examination 
Included 

$7.50,    $10  and  up 

30  Yean'  Experience — 15  Successful  Years  in  Calgary. 

Sight 
Specialist. 


M2684— OPEN   ALL    DAY  WEDNESDAY 


ALBERTA  OPTICAL  CO.,  LTD.,  123  Eighth  Ave.  W.  (Upstairs),  Calgary. 


A  zephyr  moves  it  r— » 
JjU*  a  gale  cant  hurt  it 

STEEL  ECLIPSE  WINDMILL 

Pumps  in  light  winds  because  two-thirds  of  a 
turn  of  wheel  lifts  and  only  one-third  returns 
plunger. 

Strong  to  withstand  winter  gales,  yet  so  finely 
finished  It  will  last  for  years  (often  over  30 
years'  service). 

Its  tilted  wheel  Is  "self -regulating  to  strength 
of  wind,  and  it  has  automatic  brake,  which  en- 
sures even  speeds.  Oil  it  once  a  year  and  for- 
get it  Pays  for  itself  quickly  in  time  and 
money-saving. 

Free  booklet  from  our  nearest  branch 

The  Canadian  FAIRBANKS-MORSE  Co..  Limited 
St.  John   Quebec  Montreal  Ottawa  Toronto 
Windsor    Winnipeg     Regina  Calgary 
Edmonton    Vancouver  Victoria 


Z"  Engines 


Smooth  running, 
trouble-free,  2,  j 
and  6  kp.  Made  by 
the  maker*  of  hug* 
engine*  0/  hundred* 
of  none  power. 


Fairbanks-Morse 

Light  Plant* 

Lights  can  be  oper- 
ated d  I  r  ec  t  from 
generator  or  from 
battery.  Also-  sup- 
plies handy  power 
(or  (arm  machinery. 
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ing  and  testing  should  be  done  by  an 
independent  man,  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. We  find  different  types  of  or- 
ganizations working  towards  the  same 
goal.  We  find  they  are  performing  effec- 
tive service  regardless  of  the  form  they 
take.  One  is  the  bargaining  association 
which  has  for  its  purpose  negotiations 
regarding  the  distribution  of  milk,  on  the 
price  and  terms  of  sale.  This  type  does 
not  enter  into  the  physical  handling  of  the 
product.  The  distributors  handle  their 
end  of  the  business  except  that  a  closer 
relationship  exists  between  producer  and 
distributor.  Unless  we  have  this  un- 
derstanding suspicion  arises.  The  farmer 
without  facts  about  the  market  cannot 
intelligently  handle  his  product.  Again, 
we  have  the  farmer-owned  distributing 
machinery  and  doing  effective  work.  This 
form  is  not  generally  followed  because  of 
the  immense  amount  of  capital  needed  to 
conduct  the  business;  such  as  capital  in- 
vestments in  plant  and  equipment,  de- 
livery equipment  and  operating  expenses 
both  in  the  plant  and  in  delivery. 

Investment  in  Plant 

Data  obtained  by  careful  investigations 
show  that  capital  investment  in  plant 
and  equipment  range  around  sixty  thous- 
and dollars  for  plants  handling  about  five 
thousand  gallons  daily.  The  investment 
on  delivery  equipment  varies  according 
to  the  amount  handled  by  each  wagon. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  an  average  cost 
because  conditions  are  not  the  same  in 
any  two  cities,  due  to  the  layout  of  the 
city  and  the  amount  of  overlapping  in 
distributing.  For  instance,  we  find  the 
cost  of  delivery  less  in  the  city  of  Calgary 
than  in  Winnipeg.  Winnipeg's  spread  is 
about  six  and  one  half  cents  where  Cal- 
gary's is  only  five  cents.  The  difference 
is  due  to  overlapping  and  crowding  for 
business.  Winnipeg  has  six  plants  put- 
ting out  about  sixty  per  cent  of  their 
milk.  The  other  forty  per  cent  is  handled 
by  "one  hundred  operators.  I  think  a 
great  deal  of  credit  is  due  the  farmers 
around  Calgary  for  the  able  way  they  have 
handled  their  business.  The  Consumers' 
League  and  the  City  Health  Department 
have  been  a  great  help.  Milk  and  its 
source  must  always  be  of  concern  to  the 
public  authorities  because  it  is  the  na- 
tion's strength  or  its  poison. 

The  co-operative  association  is  not  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  price  in  a 
market  higher  than  economic  conditions 
justify.  An  attempt  to  do  so  would 
naturally  bring  about  a  struggle  in  the 
market  and  the  association  would  be 
unable  to  cope  with  the  situation.  If  the 
risks  are  accepted  by  the  producers,  who 
must  eventually  assume  them,  the  busi- 
ness of  merchandising  will  become  more 
one  of  service  and  less  of  risk  bearing, 
and  the  producers  will  receive  more  nearly 
what  the  market  affords  at  all  times. 

Encouraging  Milk  Consumption 

Dairymen,  the  same' as  other  producers, 
are  interested  in  the  demand  for  their 
product  being  uniform,  and,  on  the  in- 
crease in  demand  means  either  the  pur- 
chase of  the  same  quantity  at  the  same 
price.  Quality  of  product  being  upheld 
at  all  times,  I  would  advise  a  high  butter 
fat  content  at  all  times.  Nothing  will 
encourage  milk  consumption  more  than 
this.  This  again  should  be  the  producer's 
problem.  When  sales  go  down  he  is  the 
one  that  suffers.    Managers  of  milk  or- 

§anizations  should  instruct  their  pro- 
ucers  relative  to  the  quality  of  the 
product  demanded  and  how  to  produce 
such  quality.  I  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  quality  control  will  be  one  of  the 
most  important  services  of  milk  producers' 
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organizations.  Farmers  should  see  that 
at  no  time  one  end  of  the  business  runs 
the  other  end.  Edmonton  can  boast_  of 
the  most  up-to-date  plant  and  distributing 
equipment  in  Western  Canada  as  well  as 
the  most  overhead.  If  her  farmers 
equipped  themselves  accordingly  what 
would  Edmonton's  milk  cost?  There  are 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  different  distri- 
butors causing  heavy  overlapping  of  dis- 
tribution. Labor  costs  on  retail  and 
wholesale  routes  vary  in  different  cities 
and  may  range  on  retail  routes  from  one 
and  one  half  to  two  and  one  half  cents 
per  quart.  The  delivery  costs  under  diff- 
erent local  conditions  may  range  from 
forty  to  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  total 
costs  from  producer  to  consumer  on  which 
the  spread  ranges  from  four  to  eight 
cents  per  quart. 

It  is  just  as  much  the  duty  of  the  co- 
operative association  to  see  that  its  mem- 
bers are  producing  at  reasonable  costs,  as 
it  is  they  who  receive  a  reasonable  price 
for  them.  Costs  have  just  as  much  in- 
fluence on  profit  as  price.  These  asso- 
ciations are  not  going  to  disregard  the 
benefits  that  come  from  having  high 
quality  products  produced  at  low  costs. 
We  have  gone  a  long  way  since  it  became 
the  fashion  for  farmers  to  join  one  another 
in  dealing  with  their  common  problems. 
Results  have  been  obtained  and  will  continue 
to  be  because  through  such  co-operative 
action  we  are  becoming  educated  about  the 
problems  of  our  business  and  the  value  of 
united  action  in  common  problems. 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

(Continued  from  page  15) 
that  Herbert  Hoover,  Republican  can- 
didate for  the  presidency,  may  take  steps 
to  form  a  vast  wheat  pool  in  the  United 
States  if  he  is  elected. 

Mr.  Williams  states  in  his  article, 
"Herbert  Hoover  may  turn  to  Canada 
for  a  plan  to  aid  him  in  working  out  his 
farm  relief  program."  Speaking  to  a 
gathering  of  ten  thousand  farmers  at 
West  Branch,  Iowa,  the  Republican  nom- 
inee said  that  his  fundamental  conception 
of  agriculture  is  "an  industry  controlled 
by  its  own  members,  organized  to  fight 
its  own  economic  battles  and  to  determine 
its  own  destinies." 

This  was  taken  to  be  a  veiled -reference 
to  the  formation  of  a  gigantic  wheat  pool 


similar  to  the  ones  in  operation  in  Western 
Canada. 

Mr.  Hoover  studied  the  Canadian 
Wheat  Pool  as  far  back  as  three  years 
ago,  having  sent  a  trusted  lieutenant  from 
the  Federal  Commerce  Department  to 
Canada  to  conduct  a  thorough  investi- 
gation into  all  the  ramifications  of  this 
new  form  of  marketing.  As  the  result 
of  this  investigation  Mr.  Hoover  is  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  pool  system 
of  handling  members'  wheat. 


AN  ANNUAL  OCCURRENCE 

The  Nebraska  Farmer. — Within  the 
last  three  months  the  price  of  wheat  has 
declined  50  cents  per  bushel.  This  is 
due  to  predicted  high  yields  in  the  wheat 
producing  countries  of  the  world.  Just 
how  much  these  increases  will  prove  to 
be  and  how  much  justification  there  has 
been  for  the  various  reports  made  from 
marketing  centres,  remains  to  be  seen. 
Another  three  or  four  months  will  tell 
the  story. 

Meanwhile  it  is  evident  that  some  of 
these  reports  have  been  grossly  exaggerat- 
ed. In  the  late  days  of  July  a  Chicago 
newspaper  contained  an  article  under  a 
Winnipeg  headline  stating  that  grain 
men  basing  their  calculations  on  recent 
observations  closely  checked,  were  pre- 
dicting 700,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  from 
the  three  Prairie  Provinces  of  Western 
Canada. 

Consider  these  facts:  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  on  June  30th  of  this 
year  estimated  the  acreage  of  wheat  in 
those  Provinces  at  22,440,000  acres. 
The  average  out-turn  per  acre  in  the 
past  10  years  has  been  about  16  bushels. 
On  that  basis  the  forecast  for  this  year 
should  be  359,000,000  bushels.  1923 
was  a  big  wheat  year  in  Canada,  the 
average  being  21  bushels  to  the  acre. 
A  like  average  this  year  would  result 
in  470,000,000  bushels  total  for  Canada. 
1915  was  a  most  unusual  year  in  Canada, 
the  yield  of  wheat  being  26  bushels  per 
acre.  This  was  under  ideal  conditions 
and  resulted  in  no  small  part  from  per- 
fect filling  weather  during  the  two  weeks 
preceding  harvest.  That  period  not 
having  arrived  in  this  season's  crop, 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  under 
most  favorable  circumstances  the  yield 
in  Canada  might  be  26  bushels,  but  if 
it  is,  the  total  crop  will  be  only  580,000,- 
000  bushels. 

Using  this  press  report  as  a  sample  of 
much  that  has  been  emanating  from  wheat 
marketing  centres,  one  grain  concern  in 
Chicago  concludes  its  market  letter  with 
this  timely  paragraph: 

"What  the  purpose  may  be  of  putting 
out  this  sort  of  reports  we  do  not  know, 
but  certainly  they  cannot  do  the  market 
any  good.  Wheat  prices  were  advanced 
to  $1.70  not  long  ago  by  advices  of 
crop  damage.  This  was  followed  by  a 
severe  break  which  brought  much 
criticism  on  the  exchanges.  Now  with 
wheat  down  50  cents  from  the  recent 
high  point,  it  is  being  further  depressed 
by  reports  which,  on  the  face  of  them 
appear  to  be  incapable  of  substantia- 
tion. If  the  world  conditions  in  wheat 
are  legitimately  bearish  we  presume 
there  is  nothing  that  will  stop  a  decline 
in  price.  But  certainly  there  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  putting  out  such  re- 
ports as  the  above.  They  are  merely 
damaging  m  their  effect  and  are  bound 
to  bring  criticism,  often  misplaced,  but 
in  the  long  run,  the  exchanges  suffer  " 
Hear!  hear!!  This  is  a  contention  we 
have  made  many  times  in  the  past.  We 
have  argued  against  such  loose  crop  pro- 
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dictions  and  have  held  that  many  of  these 
statements  must  have  been  predicted 
upon  a  desire  to  influence  the  market 
favorably  to  speculators.  More  than  ever 
we  hold  to  that  view. 

The  solution  seems  to  us  perfectly 
logical  and  simple.  When  farmers  pool 
their  interests  and  agree  to  accept  the 
average  price  for  the  year,  they  will  have 
set  at  nought  the  influence  of  abnormally 
bearish  or  bullish  reports  and  other 
artificial  conditions.  The  wheat  will 
move  to  market  in  orderly  fashion  and 
the  grower  will  be  free  from  worry  about 
when  it  is  best  to  market  his  crop.  Under 
this  plan  the  actual  law  of  supply  and 
demand  will  rule,  and  no  farmer  honestly 
objects  to  the  operation  of  that  law. 

Present  conditions  present  the  strong- 
est argument  why  farmers  in  Nebraska 
and  adjoining  states  should  further  their 
pooling  organizations  without  delay. 


NOT  A  FREE  GIFT 

The  Minute  Book. — Some  farmers  get 
an  idea  that  co-operation  is  a  gift  to  be 
handed  down  to  them.  Closely  associated 
with  this  idea  is  another  idea  that  they 
are  expecting  someone  else  to  furnish 
them  a  marketing  system  or  plan  that 
will  deliver  them  from  all  of  their  diffi- 
culties. Co-operation  will  not 'be  of  the 
genuine  type  or  brand  if  it  is  worked  out 
and  handed  down  to  the  farmer  by  some 
other  dinsion  of  society. 

Co-operation  is  a  movement  where  the 
members  themselves  work  together,  com- 
bining their  skill,  their  capital,  their  in- 
dustry and  their  enthusiasm  in  a  great 
movement  which  will  be  operated  for 
service  to  the  whole  rather  than  profits 
to  a  few.  Co-operation  is  not  a  gift — it 
is  a  movement  of  the  people  themselves 
who  work  out  their  own  plans  and  then 
carry  them  through.  When  farmers  can 
see  co-operation  from  this  standpoint 
they  will  no  longer  wait  for  someone  else 
to  hand  it  down  to  them. 


PRODUCTION  COSTS  SHOW  WIDE 
RANGE 

The  cost  of  raising  wheat  last  year 
ranged  from  $1.06  per  bushel  in  the 
Western  States  to  $1.51  per  bushel  in 
the  Southern  Atlantic  States,  according 
to  figures  compiled  on  3,119  farms  and 
made  public  recently  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  average 
yield  for  all  of  the  farms  was  18  bushels 
and  the  average  area  63  acres.  Land 
rent  was  the  largest  single  item  charged 
to  production  costs,  and  averaged  $6.28 
per  acre. 

Corn  production  costs  averaged  70 
cents  per  bushel  on*  4,778  farms.  In  the 
Northwest  Central  States  the  per  bushel 
cost  was  lowest  at  an  average  of  57  cents. 
It  was  the  highest  in  the  North  Atlantic 
States  where  the  average  expenditure  was 
85  cents.  Land  rent  charges  averaged 
$5.91  per  acre. 

The  average  cost  of  raising  a  bushel  of 
1927  oats  was  54  cents  on  3,590  farms  for 
which  figures  were  examined.  In  the 
Northwest  Central  States  the  cost  aver- 
aged 50  cents,  wnile  in  the  South  Atlantic 
States  it  was  72  cents.  The  average  yield 
per  acre  was  34  bushels  and  the  average 
farm  area  devoted  to  this  crop  was  26 
acres.  Land  rent  amounted  to  an  aver- 
age ot  $5.61  per  acre. 

 o  

PAY  UP 

"Jack,  there's  a  motorcycle  chasing  us. 
Is  it  a  traffic  officer?" 

"No,  worse.  It's  the  guy  who  collects 
the  instalments  on  this  car." —  The  Banner. 
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Masses-Harris  Separators 
Get  ALL  the  Cream 

Unless  you  test  the  work  of  a  Cream  Separator  you 
never  know  whether  you  have  a  cream  saver  or  a 
cream  loser.  Realizing  that  few  farmers  have  the 
equipment  to  make  tests  Massey- 
Harris  put  every  Separator 
against  a  Babcock  Test.  When 
you  buy  a  Massey-Harris  you 
get  a  proved  close  skimmer. 

The  6  V-shaped  openings  in  the 
split-wing  are  an  important 
Massey-Harris  feature.  They 
spread  the  milk  in  a  thin  film 
over  the  maximum  skimming 
surface  of  the  discs,  enabling 
separation  to  be  made  quickly 
and  thoroughly. 


Massey  -  Harris  Cream 
Separators  are  made  in 
Hand,  Power  and  Elec- 
tric Styles  in  a  wide  range 
of  sizes. 

Your  nearest  Branch  or 
Local  Massey-Harris 
Agent 

will  be  glad  to  give  you 
full  particulars  on 
reauest 


Massey-Harris  Co  Limited 

-  ESTABLISHED   1847  -   81  YEARS 

TORONTO-MONTREAL-MONCTON-WINNIPEG-BRANDON-REGIIJA-SASKATOON 
SWIFT  CURRENT-YORKTON- CALGARY-EDMONTON  -VANCOUVER 
-AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE 


Money 
Orders 


AT  any  of  our  Branches  you  may  buy 
.  Money  Orders  payable  at  any 
bank  in  Canada.  We  have  responsible 
agents,  too,  in  foreign  countries,  who 
honour  these  orders  at  current  rates. 

Rates  of  commission  are  low — all  risk  is 
eliminated.  When  you  wish  to  remit 
small  sums  of  money  ask  our  teller  for 
a  Bank  Money  Order.  187 


IMPERIAL  BANK 


OF  CANADA 

19/  Branches  in  Dominion  of  Canada 
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A  Handy 

Grain  Loader 


The  Ekhart 
improved 
small  grain 
loader  is  con- 
structed to 
meet  all  de- 
nands  of 
/rain  hand- 
ing problems 
on  the  farm. 


Cheap  in  price  and  strongly  built. 
In  10-ft..  14-ft.,  16-ft.,  17-ft.  and 
18-ft.  sizes  with  a  capacity  of  10  to 
25  bushels  per  minute.  Call  and  see 
one. 

Write  for  particulars  to 

Northern  Machinery  Co.  Ltd. 

CALGARY,  ALTA. 


Banking  and  Credit 


A  limited  number  of  copies  of  the 
following  booklets,  dealing  with 
this  important  subject,  are 
available: 

The  Impact  of  Science  upon  an 
Old  Civilization.  A  new  pam- 
phlet by  Professor  Frederick 
-  Soddy,   M.A.,  F.R.S  15c 

Outside  Eldorado,  by  James  E. 
Tuke  15c 

The  Wrecking  of  a  Scientific  Age, 
by  Soddy  15c 

The  Inversion  of  Science,  and  a 
Scheme  of  Scientific  Reforma- 
tion, by  Soddy   15c 

Cartesian  Economics,  by  Soddy .  15c 

The  Web  of  Finance,  by  Hugh 
P.  Vowles  30c 

The  Golden  Crucifixion  of  John 
Bull,  by  W.  H.  Wakinshaw, 
M.A.,  and  H.  J.  D.  Thompson, 
A.M.I.E.E  .15c 

The  Just  Price,  by  W.  T.  Sym- 
ons  and  Fred  Tait  15c 

The  Veil  of  Finance,  by  Arthur 
Brenton  15c 

Men,  Machines  and  Money,  by 
C.  M.  Hattersley,  M.A.,  LL.B.15c 


DYEING  AND  CLEANING 


Garments  and  Household  Goods 

of  all  kinds  cleaned  and  dyed.    Price  iut  and 

information  upon  request. 
EMPIRE  CLEANING  &  DYEING  CO.,  Ltd. 
234-236  Twelfth  Ave.  West.  Calgary,  Alta. 


Sell  Your  Surplus  Stock 
Through  The  U.F.A. 
Classified  Section 


NEWS  FROM  THE  HEAD  OFFICE  OF  THE 
ALBERTA  LIVESTOCK  POOL 

Official  Information  for  Members  of  the  Alberta  Co-operative  Livestock 

Producers,  Ltd. 


The  Fallacy  That  More 
Drovers  Mean  Higher  Prices 

Farmers  invariably  think  that  the 
more  activity  there  is  on  the  part  of 
drovers  in  the  country,  the  nigher  the 
price  for  livestock,  which  is  a  fallacy, 
and  works  directly  opposite:  the  higher 
the  market  the  more  activity  among  the 
drovers.  Many  drovers  operating  do 
not  increase  the  price  of  livestock,  on  the 
contrary  it  has  a  tendency  to  depress 
prices  on  the  Central  market.  The 
illustration  of  what  happened  in  the  hog 
market  in  Calgary  on  the  day  that  the 
farmers'  ore-ani'/ation  had  all  the  hogs, 
points  out  the  value  of  having  the  control 
of  volume  in  one  source. 

When  many. drovers  are  operating  in 
a  territory,  they  are  sending  their  volume 
to  as  many  packing  plants  and  commis- 
sion firms  as  there  are  drovers  operating. 
This  tends  to  split  the  control  and  allow 
the  packer  buyers  to  dominate  the  market. 

Drovers  in  the  country  can  operate  on 
one  basis  only;  that  is,  to  buy  with  enough 
spread  or  margin  under  the  market  price 
to  allow  them  to  pay  all  their  expenses 
and  give  them  a  profit  for  their  work. 
The  drovers'  primary  interest  is  to  obtain 
as  large  a  profit  as  possible  and  his  only 
opportunity  of  doing  this  is  to  widen  the 
margin  between  the  price  paid  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  price  received  on  the 
Central  market.  Fe  is  in  no  position  to 
raise  the  market  and  take  his  profit  from 
the  other  end.  By  delivering  his  supply 
of  livestock  to  various  commission  firms 
and  packing  plan.ts,  they  lessen  or  under- 
mine the  control  of  the  farmers'  Selling 
Agency. 

If  you  want  100%  competition  from 
the  buyers  on  your  livestock,  work  to  the 
end  of  training  your  Selling  Agency  control 
of  100%  of  the  livestock  on  the  market. 
Your  Selling  Agency  is  just  as  stong  ns 
the  volume  of  stock  which  it  controls. 
That  volume  or  livestock  lies  in  your 
hands. 

It  is  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  obtain 
exact  figures  on  drovers'  profits?  How- 
ever, we  have  been  able  to  obtain  this 
data  on  one  drover's  net  profits  on  this 
year's  opera+ions.  His  average  has  been 
$836.00  per  month  up  to  the  end  of  August. 
The  above  figures  were  checked  by  his 
disbursements  to  the  producers  against 
his  account  sales  and  expenses.  The  above 
profit  was  made  in  a  territory  covered  by 
four  drovers  and  the  producers  paid  it. 


The  Story  of  a  Swedish 

Farmer  and  His  Cow 

There  is  a  Swedish  farmer  in  the 
Swalwell  district  who,  as  a  result  of  the 
personal  experience  described  below,  has 
become  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  A.C. 
L.P.,  a  convinced  co-operator,  and  a 
missionary  of  co-operative  enterprise  in 
his  community. 

"A  certain  Swedish  farmer  in  our 
district,"  writes  a  correspondent  of  The 
U.F.A. — "a  renter  near  here,  who  came 
up  not  long  ago  from  the  south  country, 


OBJECT  LESSON  IN  CONTROL 
OF  VOLUME 

On  August  14th,  1928,  hogs  sold 
by  the  various  commission  firms 
on  the  Calgary  market  for  $12.50. 
On  August  15th,  the  Alberta  Co- 
operative Live  Stock  Producers, 
Ltd.,  had  all  the  hogs  on  the  market 
that  day,  and  the  price  was  raised 
to  $13.25.  A  rise  of  75  cents  per 
hundred  in  price  in  one  day,  as  a 
result  of  the  volume  being  under 
the  control  of  one  salesman. 


where  he  had  suffered  reverses  in  farming, 
and  witljal  a  very  fine  honest  kind  of 
fellow,  came  to  me  and  told  me  he  had 
a  cow  to  ship  and  asked  me  when  I 
would  again  be  loading  a  car.  Inci- 
dentally, he  mentioned  that  his  cow  wai 
a  good  one,  and  told  me  that  a  drover 
had  offered  him  $65  for  it,  which  he 
seemed  to  consider  a  very  good  price. 

"I  said  that  of  course  I  had  not  seen 
the  cow,  but  if  he  had  been  offered  $65 
by  a  drover  I  felt  that  in  all  probability 
he  would  receive  more  by  shipping  to 
the  Pool,  and  after  due  consideration  he 
told  me  he  would  bring  the  cow  in. 

"This  he  did,  and  the  cow,  a  real  nice 
one,  went  with  my  next  load  to  the  Co-op. 
Pool. 

"On  the  following  Saturday  I  was 
called  up  by  our  friend,  who  wished  to 
know  if  I  had  got  my  returns.  Something 
like  the  following  conversation  ensued: 

"'Were  the  returns  all  right?' — 'Yes.' 
"'Did  the  cattle  sell   pretty  good?' 
'Yes.' 

"  'Well,  vat  did  my  cow  bring?'  'Oh, 
about  ninety  dollars  to  you.' 

"LONG  SILENCE. 

"Myself:  'Hello'  what's  the  matter, 
are  you  there?' 

"Shipper:    'Yes,  but  vat  did  you  say?' 

"Answer:    'Ninety  dollars.' 

"Shipper:  'No,  no,  you  are  fooling 
me.' 

"Answer:    'No,  I'm  not;  that's  right.' 
"Shipper:    'No,  No,  No.' 
"Answer:    'Yes,  that's  right,  old  man.' 
"Shipper:    'No,  No,  No,  vat  did  you 
say?' 

"Answer:    'Ninety  dollars.' 

"Shipper:    'Say  it  again.' 

"Answer:    'Ninety  dollars.' 

"Shipper:    'Nineteen  dollars!!' 

"Answer:    'No,  ninety.' 

"Shipper:    'No,  No,  No.' 

"Answer:  'Damn  it  all— Yes  —  you 
come  in  tonight  and  I'll  give  you  the 
cash.' 

"Shipper:  'Well,  all  right;  I'll  come  in 
tonight  and  see  you.' 

"And  that  evening  the  gentleman  from 
Sweden  came  in  still  disbelieving  and 
even  when  handed  the  money  looked  al 
it  uncertainly  and  left  gingerly,  anxiously 
looking  back  to  see  if  I  would  recall  him 
and  relieve  him  of  a  portion  of  this  un 
expected  wealth." 
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Peace  Pact  and  Preparation 
for  War 

(I.  L.  P.  Research  Department, 
London,  England) 

The  following  recent  pronouncements 
on  the  Kellogg  treaty  show  how  little 
effect  it  is  likely  to  have  on  prepara- 
tion for  war: 

President  Coolidge:  "An  important 
pronouncement  was  made  by  President 
Coolidge   regarding  the   Kellogg  Pact. 

.  .  He  declared  emphatically  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  allow  the  strength 
and  efficiency  of  the  American  navy  and 
army  to  be  tampered  with  or  weakened 
on  account  of  the  Kellogg  Pact." — Daily 

Mail,  August  11,  1928. 

*  "*  * 

"  M.  Poincare's  advice  to  the  school 
children  of  Campigny  to  join  whole- 
heartedly in  shouting,  'Down  with  War,' 
but  not  to  be  sufficiently  naive  as  to  let 
their  powder  get  damp,  accurately  inter- 
prets the  misgivings  of  most  Frenchmen 
as  regards  the  Kellogg  Pact." — London 

Observer,  August  11,  1928. 

■»        *    *  * 

Under  this  (Mr.  Kellogg's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Kellogg  Pact,  that  'every  na- 
tion is  competent  to  decide  whether  cir- 
cumstances require  recourse  to  war  in  self- 
defence')  the  German  invasion  of  Belgium 
can  be  justified  up  fo  the  hilt.  It  is  only 
necessary  for  nations,  under  the  Kellogg 
Treaty,  to  declare  that  their  independence 
is  at  stake  for  all  the  necessary  measures 

for  self-defence  to  follow  automatically. 

*  *  * 

Query:  Precisely  what  kind  of  war  is 
forbidden  by  the  Kellogg  Treaty? 

"A  few  minutes  after  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  fifteen  nations  had  signed  the 
Pact  renouncing  war,  Lord  Cushendon, 
the  British  representative,  delivered  him- 
self as  under; 

"'Nobody  imagined  that  by  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  war  would  be  finally  abolished,  and  if  this 
were  borne  in  mind  people  would  not  be  subject  to 
terrible  disappointment  on  the  first  occasion  on 
which  some  minor  war  broke  out.' 

"This  is  what  is  called  'The  Will  to 
Peace.'  Might  we  suggest  as  the  sub- 
title of  the  new  Pact:  'Another  little  war 
wouldn't  do  us  any  harm?'  " — New  Leader, 

London,  England,  August  31,  1928. 

*  *  * 

While  welcoming  the  signing  of  the 
Pact,  the  London  Nation  (Sept.  1,  1928) 
remarks  that  it  "will  mean  very  little 
if  it  has  no  effect  on  their  (the  great 
Powers')  conception  of  the  requirements 
of  defence.  At  the  moment  the  outlook 
is  far  from  hopeful.  Not  one  nation  has 
accompanied  its  signature  by  a  practical 
gesture  of  confidence  in  its  vitality." 
The  Nation  states  editorially:  "The 
Fascist  press,  at  any  rate,  is  frank  enough 
as  to  the  value  it  attaches  to  the  Pact. 
Writing  in  the  Lavora  d'llalia,  Signor 
Alfredo  Signoretti  informs  us  that  for 
Italy,  'with  no  room  to  breathe,  there  can 
be  no  real  renunciation  of  war  as  an 

instrument  of  policy.' " 

*  *  * 

"The  Allied  Governments  have  shown 
by  the  conditions  that  they  imposed  on 
Germany  what  they  believe  to  be  the 
conditions  of  real  disarmament.  If  they 
are  sincere,  let  them  apply  those  condi- 
tions to  themselves,  all  of  them,  including 
the  abolition  of  conscription,  submarines, 
and  military  and  naval  air  forces.  If 
they  will  not  do  that,  let  them  honestly 
say  that  they  are  against  disarmament 
and  dissolve  that  organized  hypocrisy,  the 
Geneva  Disarmament  Commission." — 
Robert  Dell,  in  the  London  Nation  and 
Athenaeum,  September  1,  1928. 
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North  West  Coal  Co.  -  Edmonton,  Alta. 
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GENERATORS 

We  are  offering  new  600  watt.  32  volt  Generators, 
which  can  be  operated  by  a  H  H.P.  (or  larger) 
engine,  (or  $42.00  F  O  R  Winnipeg.  They  can 
be  used  (or  electric  lighting  or  charging  car  and 
radio  batteries.  Write  (or  printed  circular 
The  CANADIAN  FAIRBANKS-MORSE  CO., 
Limited 

WINNIPEG  REGINA  CALGARY 
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and  Tumors  successfully  fronted 
Cremoved)  without  kijife  or  pain. 
All  work  guaranteed.  Come,  or 
•write  tor  free  Sanatorium  book 
Or.  WILLIAMS  SANATORIUM 
L325  UarrerMty  At.,  MmacapoKg.  Miaj 
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GasHeat 

Wherever  You  Live 

Now,  with  the  Coleman  Radiant 
Heater  you  can  enjoy  all  the  conven- 
iences of  gas  for  heating,  no  matter 
how  far  your  home  is  from  gas  mains. 
The  Coleman  makes  and  burns  its  own 
gas;  it's  a  complete  heating  nnit  in 
itself — no  piping,  no  wiring,  no  in- 
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(Continued  from  page  13) 
elude  whatever  amendment  or  reform  Par- 
liament may  deem  it  wise  to  make. 

At  any  rate,  the  argument  is  advanced 
that  as  the  custom  is  to  renew  the  bank 
charters  every  ten  years  and  then  do 
whatever  reforming  is  thought  necessary, 
it  is  unwise  to  tinker  with  the  act  mean- 
while. 

Complain  of  Centralization 
The  complaint  against  the  present 
system  is  that  it  centralizes  in  private 
corporations    the    control   of  credit, 
whereas  it  is  claimed  a  re-discount  or 
reserve  bank  would  supply  the  reserve 
of  money  needed  in  times  of  stringency. 
Against  this  is  the  argument  that  the 
present  bank  act,  linked  up  with  the 
finance  act,  provides  all  the  liquid  re- 
sources which  are  essential  to  meet  any 
emergency. 

Five  Banks  Only  Prophecy 
The  tendency  to  bank  mergers  accen- 
tuates that  element  in  Parliament  which 
seeks  reform  in  the  control  of  credit. 
The  opinion  is  freely  volunteered  that 
before  long  there  may  be  only  five  Cana- 
dian banks,  the  present  "Big  Four"  with 
a  French  Canadian  merger  of  their  three 
banks. 

In  dealing  with  the  banking  question, 
Parliament,  regardless  of  what  party  was 
in  power,  has  always  adopted  a  conserva- 
tive attitude,  but  nevertheless  from  the 
time  when  the  banks  dictated  the  Bank 
Act,  things  have  moved  along  successively 
towards  a  gradual  supervision  if  not  cur- 
tailment of  their  powers. 

There  is  evidence  that  proposals  for 
credit  reform  are  enlisting  sympathy  in 
Parliament  and  outside,  whether  or  not 
the  Government  is  disposed  to  be  respon- 
sive in  initiating  legislation  for  a  reserve 
system.  Proponents  of  it  claim  it  would 
overcome  what  is  now  criticized  as  the 
private  monopoly  of  credit,  so  essential 
to  national  development. 


CO-OPERATION 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

a  service:  co-operation  is  a  method  of 
approaching  that  task.  The  principles  of 
marketing  are  an  affair  of  business.  They 
call  for  knowledge  and  business  acumen. 
The  principles  of  co-operation  are  a 
matter  of  occupational  loyalty.  They 
call  for  active  interest  and  wise  direction 
by  the  co-operating  members.  The  direc- 
tors of  a  co-operative  must  face  as  it 
were  both  ways.  They  must  select  a 
good  management  and  trust  that  man- 
agement when  selected;  they  must  also 
keep  their  members  informed  of  what  is 
doing  and  rally  them  around  the  man- 
agement. Otherwise  the  management, 
however  good,  can  make  no  headway. 
Co-operation  is  the  capitalization  of  per- 
sonal loyalty.  If  we  are  talking  prin- 
ciples, we  should  oppose  to  the  principles 
of  co-operation  those  of  capitalism.  It  is 
a  question  of  harness.  The  harness  of 
co-operation  is  personal  membership;  the 
harness  of  capitalism  is  monetary  stock 
holding.  The  corporation  rightly  dis- 
tributes power  and  profit  in  proportion 
to  capital  holding.  The  co-operative 
rightly  distributes  earnings  in  proportion 
to  the  use  made  by  the  members  of  the 
co-operative;  and  usually  each  member 
in  the  co-operative  has  one  vote,  though 
it  is  consistent  with  co-operation  for  vot- 
ing power  to  be  based  on  acreage  under 
contract  to  the  association.  If  it  is  a 
marketing  association  the  distribution  of 
surplus  is  in  proportion  to 'commodities 
delivered,  to  wheat,  fruit  or  livestock; 


if  it  is  a  buying  organization,  in  propor- 
tion to  purchases  made. 

*  *  * 

7.  One  last  question  remains  for 
answer.  Is  co-operation  a  means  of  get- 
ting better  returns;  or,  as  the  letter  puts 
it,  is  it  the  economic  basis  for  developing 
a  more  satisfying  rural  life?  Here  again 
the  dilemma  is  a  false  one.  Co-operation, 
whether  in  the  form  of  marketing,  credit 
or  supply,  does  not  itself  directly  create  a 
more  satisfying  rural  life.  That  depends 
on  many  other  factors,  some  of  which  are 
spiritual.  But  if  co-operation  makes  agri- 
culture reasonably  remunerative,  then  it 
creates  the  conditions  under  which  those 
other  things  can  flourish.  The  farmer 
who  is  losing  ground  financially  mvst  be 
absorbed  in  material  things,  and  it  is  no 
reproach  to  him.  For  if  the  bailiff  comes 
in,  he  and  his  family  go  out.  But  suc- 
cessful co-operation  does  not  remove  the 
need  for  other  organizations.  Back  of 
the  success  of  the  Canadian  Wheat  Pools 
are  not  only  the  Prairie  Governments  in 
the  way  of  general  sympathy,  but  also 
the  great  non-commercial  farm  organiza- 
tions of  the  three  Prairie  Provinces,  the 
United  Farmers  of  Alberta,  the  United 
Farmers  of  Canada  Saskatchewan  Sec- 
tion, and  the  United  Farmers  of  Mani- 
toba. These  meet  in  convention  each 
year  and  plan  out  the  farmers'  program 
for  the  year.  The  women  play  as  active 
a  part  in  them  as  the  men.  Co-operation 
is  only  one  of  the  things  which  they  have 
fathered  and  mothered,  though  it  is  the 
greatest  single  thing.  They  render  equal 
service  in  formulating  a  farm  policy 
towards  the  tariff,  immigration,  education, 
peace  and  war.  They  do  not  hesitate  to 
enter  politics  and  that  has  made  the 
politics  of  the  Prairies  more  vital  and 
democratic  than  those  of  any  other  agri- 
cultural region  of  which  I  have  know- 
lege. 

Finally,  the  future  of  co-operation  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  young  people.  No 
Institute  of  Co-operation  in  Canada  is 
considered  complete  unless  it  has  a  sec- 
tion of  Juniors  under  special  direction. 
Canada  sees  that  co-operation  will  never 
be  really  safe  until  it  becomes  as  instinc- 
tive to  the  young  homesteader  of  the 
Prairies  as  it  is  already  to  the  young 
peasants  of  Denmark. 

*  *  # 

8.  Mr.  Chris.  L.  Christensen,  I  he 
head  of  the  Division  of  Co-opera  I  ive 
Marketing  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  Washington,  D.C.  is  a  Dane. 
Write  to  him  for  his  bulletin  on  Denmark 
and  stud}'  by  the  side  of  this  another 
bulletin  of  the  Department,  J.  F.  Booth, 
the  Co-operative  Marketing  of  Grain  in 
Western  Canada.  Note  throughout  the 
way  in  which  commercial  and  non-com- 
mercial organizations  react  upon  one 
another  to  the  strengthening  of  both. 


Correspondence 


U.F.A.  MEMBERSHIP 
Editor,  The  U.F.A: 

At  the  Bow  River  Convention,  held  in 
Strathmore,  July  24th  and  25th  a 
resolution  was  passed,  practically  unani- 
mously, asking  that  a  paid  organizer  be 
employed  by  the  U.F.A.  Executive  As 
this  will  come  before  the  Annual  Conven- 
tion next  winter,  it  should  be  discussed 
through  The  U.F.A  so  the  delegates  will 
be  able  to  vote  on  it  intelligently  The 
reason  for  this  motion  is.  of  course  f  ha! 
our  membership  is  not  what  it  should  be 
the  Bow  River  Constituency,  with  its 
former  big  membership,  has"  dropped 
and  the  same  is  no  doubt  true  0f  the  "(  her 
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constituencies.  There  are  two  main 
questions  before  us,  viz:  (1)  Do  the 
farmers,  after  having  got  control  of  the 
Provincial  Government,  sent  their  re- 
presentatives to  Ottawa,  organized  the 
Wheat  and  other  Pools,  still  need  an 
organization?  (2)  if  so,  is  the  present 
form  of  the  U.F.A.  the  kind  of  organiza- 
tion we  want  or  do  we  need  something 
different? 

Exactly  What  We  Make  It 

In  answering  the  last  question  first, 
I  will  say  that  the  U.F.A.  is  exactly 
as  we  make  it.  Once  a  year  every  Local 
sends  its  delegates  to  the  Convention  and 
that  delegated  Convention  is  the  supreme 
power  and  can  make  any  desired  change. 

After  all,  the  change  of  organization 
doesn't  seem  to  matter  much.  A  few 
years  ago  the  Saskatchewan  farmers 
rebelled ,  against  the  old  Grain  Growers 
Association  and  formed  the  Farmers' 
Union  with  a  radical  platform  and  a 
great  Hurrah  was  made  about  what 
this  new  organization  was  going  to  do. 
But  so  far,  they  have  not  set  the  wrorld 
afire  and  the  Saskatchewan  farmers 
appear  to  be  just  about  as  enthusiastic 
about  it  and  dropping  out  of  it  today  as 
do  the  Alberta  farmers  in  the  U.F.A. 

To  the  question  of  the  need  of  keeping 
up  our  present  U.F.A.  Association,  well 
it  looks  as  though  the  farmers  don't 
care  whether  it  is  kept  up  or  not,  and 
here  in  my  opinion  is  where  they  make 
a  big  mistake,  which  I  shall  try  to  make 
plain.  The  election  of  farmer  representa- 
tives to  our  Provincial  Government  will, 
in  the  long  run,  only  be  beneficial  to  the 
farming  class  if  we  have  a  strong  organ- 
ization behind,  not  only  to  watch  our 
representatives  and  see  to  it  that  they 
carry  out  our  demands  expressed  in  our 
Conventions,  but  also  to  stiffen  their 
back-bone  on  all  important  matters 
coming  before  them. 

We  must  not  forget  that  while  these 
men  are  elected  mainly  by  the  farmers' 
votes,  they  are  also  supposed  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  other  people  in  the  Prov- 
ince. The  men  we  have  elected  may  be 
good  men  but  they  are  but  human  and 
they  are  constantly  besieged  with  de- 
mands from  interests  other  than  farmers 
and  as  long  as  our  representatives  know 
that  they  have  a  strong  farmers'  organi- 
zation at  their  back,  that  will  back  them 
up  in  all  important  questions  relating  to 
the  farmers'  interest,  we  need  not  fear 
that  they  will  go  astray.  But  take  that 
organization  away,  and  see  what  will 
follow.  To  elect  good  men  to  office  is 
all  right,  but  unless  you  have  a  power 
behind  these  good  men,  something  may 
happen  and  in  fact  it  has  happened  time 
and  again. 

How  to  Inspire  Respect 

As  to  our  Federal  members,  E.  J. 
Garland  has  often  told  us  that  when  he 
and  the  other  Alberta  representatives 
went  to  Ottawa  they  could  look  the  enemy 
straight  in  the  face  and  say:  "We  repre- 
sent many  thousands  of  organized  farmers 
and  we  have  come  here  to  get  some  relief 
and  justice  for  these  farmers."  Today, 
Mr.  Garland  says,  the  enemy  can  laugh 
at  us  and  tell  us  straight  to  our  face  that 
we  do  not  represent  the  Western  Farmers 
but  an  ever  dwindling  handful  of  organ- 
ized farmers.  There  is  nothing  our 
opponents  have  more  respect  for  than  a 
strong  solid  organization  determined  to 
get  their  rights. 

It  is  rather  astonishing  that,  at  this 
late  day,  it  should  be  necessary  to  try  to 
convince  the  farmers  that  they  need  an 
organization.  When  we  consider  that  all 
the  forces  the  farmer  has  to  deal  with, 
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those  who  lend  him  money,  those  who 
make  and  sell  him  his  implements  and 
everything  else  he  must  buy,  those  who 
transport,  store,  handle  and  buy  his 
products,  are  all  well  organized  in  power- 
ful combination.  When  we  know  that 
those  organizations  are  not  in  business 
for  their  health,  nor  for  the  farmers' 
benefit,  what  chance  then  has  the  indi- 
vidual farmer  to  get  justice  single  handed? 

Must  Have  Members  and  Money 

Any  farmer,  who  will  sit  down  and 
think  it  over  for  a  minute,  must  realize 
that  singly  he  is  at  their  absolute  mercy. 
The  farmers  as  a  class  may  not  have  at 
their  disposal  the  money  those  other 
people  have,  but  with  a  strong  organiza- 
tion a  lot  can  be  accomplished.  We  have 
been  told  that  while  the  dropping  off  of 
our  membership  was  lamentable,  the 
farmer's  heart,  was  still  in  the  right  place 
and  that  when  another  election  comes 
around,  he  will  vote  for  the  farmers'  can- 
didates as  he  did  at  the  last  election. 
Perhaps  so,  but  we  can't  run  an  organiza- 
tion on  election  spirit  and  sympathy. 
We  must  have  members  and  money  to 
ra-ry  on  with. 

Then,  if  we  agree  that  we  must  have 
an  organization  and  that  the  U.F.A. 
fills  the  bill,  the  question  arises— how  can 
we  proceed  to  enroll  the  now  outside 
farmers?  Evidently  the  old  machinery 
based  on  the  voluntary  getting  of  members 
has  failed.  The  sooner  we  look  the  con- 
dition straight  in  the  face,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  all  of  us,  and,  if  we  want  our 
organization  to  progress,  we  must  adopt 
different  methods. 

Expecting  the  Impossible 

For  the  past  several  years,  when  we 
meet  at  our  Convention,  our  membership 
figures  have  not  been  what  they  should 
be  But  in  spite  of  this  fact,  we  elect  a 
director  'and  a  few  subdirectory  for  an 
immense  territory  and  expect  those  men 
to  do  the  impossible]  Now  every  officer 
in  the  U  F.A.  is  supposed  to  be  a  practical 
farmer  needed  at  home  on  his  farm  most 
of  the  year.  True  he  may  be  allowed  his 
actual  "expense  money  or  perhaps  a  few- 
dollars  a  day  if  he  attends  important 
conferences,  but  does  that  pay  him  for 
being  away  from  his  farm  perhaps  at.  a 
time  when  he  is  needed  most,  which  is 
ail  through  the  summer?  Any  farmer 
who  has  been  active  in  U.F.A.  work  will 
tell  you  that  he  has  neglected  his  own  farm 
for  the  good  cause.  Of  course,  there  may 
be  times  during  the  winter  months  where 
the  Directors  would  have  a  little  time, 
but  then  usually  the  weather  is  bad  and 
roads  impassable  and  nobody  turns  out. 
The  result  is  that  if  the  Director  gets 
around  the  Locals  once  in  two  years,  he 
does  well  and  some  less  than  that.  I  am 
not  "blaming  the  Directors  personally,  but 
condemn  the  whole  system.  Under  those 
conditions,  the  Locals,  unless  they  happen 
to  have  some  good  local  talent,  become 
practically  inactive  most  of  the  year 
except  a  meeting  right  before  the  Con- 
vention to  elect  a  delegate  and  one  after 
to  hear  his  report.  New  members  are 
few  and  far  between,  while  the  old  ones, 
finding  things  so  uninteresting,  finally 
drop  out  and  remain  out. 

Now  if  we  are  to  go  on,  we  must  first 
of  all  have  dues-paying  members,  and 
second,  we  must  find  a  way  to  make  the 
Local  meeting  interesting  so  the  new 
members  will  find  it  worth  their  while 
to  attend  them. 

We  need  money  to  keep  the  machinery 
running,  not  that  I  advocate  paying 
princely  salaries  to  anybody,  but  for 
useful  work.  An  Executive,  always  ham- 
pered for  the  lack  of  funds,  can  not  do 


good  work  and  we  need  money  for  a 
better,  bigger  press.  I  am  not  criticizing 
our  U.F.A.  paper;  it  contains  much  good 
useful  information  and  is  good  as  far  as 
it  goes,  but  it  doesn't  go  far  enough.  We 
should  at  least  be  able  to  publish  a  weekly 
paper  and  we  should  have  room  enough 
to  discuss  and  explain  to  the  farmers  all 
questions  of  importance  bearing  on  the 
farmers'  interests. 

Let  me  for  example,  point  to  E.  J. 
Garland's  speech  at  the  Bow  River  Con- 
vention when  a  resolution  for  State  In- 
surance was  under  discussion.  He  point- 
ed out  the  Sun  Life  Insurance  Company's 
demands  in  the  last  session,  pointed  out 
how  these  private  corporations  are  trying 
to  grab  everything  in  sight,  our  natural 
resources,  etc.,  for  their  own  private 
gain,  and  as  they  control  all  the  available 
money,  they  can  practically  tie  up  our 
Provincial  Governments  if  they  see  fit 
and  if  they  don't  get  what  they  are  after. 
To  those  of  us  who  keep  tab  on  these 
matters,  this  is  nothing  new.  We  know 
what's  happened  along  that  line  in  the 
States  and  know  that  often  the  same 
people  are  trying  their  best  to  repeat  it 
in  Canada,  but  the  average  farmer  read- 
ing nothing  but  the  capitalistic  press, 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  monopolistic 
forces,  does  not  know  it,  as  his  opinion 
is  being  manufactured  for  him  in  those 
papers.  We  must  have  a  press  that  can 
educate  the  farmer  along  these  matters. 

Membership  Fee  and  Pools 

If  I  remember  rightly,  a  resolution  was 
carried  at  our  last  Convention,  asking 
that  the  Wheat  and  other  Pools  deduct 
the  U.F.A.  membership  fee  from  the 
money  coming  to  Pool  members  each 
year  and  turn  same  over  to  the  U.F.A. 
at  Central.  This  should  be  worked  for 
all  it  is  worth.  Of  course,  I  understand 
that  not  every  U.F.A.  member  is  a  Pool 
member  also  and  that  we  can  not  force 
him  to  do  this,  but  I  believe  that  if  our 
organizers  in  trying  to  get  new  members, 
had  sufficient  of  those  slips  and  presented 
the  matter  right,  the  majority  of  farmers 
would  sign  them.  We  all  know  that  at 
some  parts  of  the  year  three  dollars  may 
look  big  to  many  farmers  while,  if  it  be 
deducted  from  his  Pool  money,  he  will 
scarcely  notice  it  and  this  should  not  only 
be  for  one  year  but  have  the  new  or  old 
member  agree  that  automatically  year 
after  year,  the  Pool  collect  that  member- 
ship fee  unless  he  sees  fit  to  notify  the 
Pool  to  stop  it.  If  this  plan  can  be 
pursued,  and  I  see  no  good  reason  why 
it  can't,  it  will  put  our  Organization  on  a 
safe  business  basis  and  it  will  do  away 
with  that  disagreeable  task  of  Secretaries 
to  have  to  run  after  their  neighbors 
trying  to  get  their  dues. 

Now  then,  if  we  want  a  one  hundred 
per  cent  membership  or  at  least  a  ma- 
jority of  the  farmers  in  our  organization, 
we  must  pay  somebody  to  devote  full 
time  and  energy  to  enroll  members.  Of 
course,  I  am  well  aware  that  our  Province 
is  so  large  that  one  man  is  not  capable 
to  cover  it,  but  let  us  make  a  start  and, 
if  after  a  year's  time,  it  proves  a  success, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  it  will,  then  I 
would  be  in  favor  of  employing  a  paid 
organizer  in  every  Federal  Constituency. 

The  Matter  of  Organizers 

The  argument  has  been  put  forward 
that  an  organizer  or  organizers  can  not 
be  found  for  such  work.  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  can  not  train  young  men  to  do 
what  we  want  them  to  do  as  well  as  cor- 
porations can  train  men  in  their  line  of 
business.  Our  organizers  should  be  ac- 
tive young  men,  able  to  hold  their  own  in 
arguments  pertaining  to  farmers'  need  of 


organizations,  good  speakers  with  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  farmers' 
cause.  If  such  an  organizer  could  visit 
each  Local  in  the  Constituency  at  least 
once  every  two  months  instead  of  every 
two  years  and  speak  on  all  the  live  issues 
of  the  day,  the  members  would  turn  out 
and  we  would  have  live  Locals  instead  of 
the  dead  ones  we  have  today. 

Any  one  who  has  been  secretary-treas- 
urer of  a  U.F.A.  Local  is  familiar  with 
this  situation.  Say  a  Local  has  25  mem- 
bers paying  dues  this  year.  Next  year 
a  few  of  the  faithful,  who  attend  the 
meetings  whenever  there  are  any,  may 
hand  their  dues  over  to  the  secretary 
without  being  asked.  The  rest,  not 
coming  to  the  meetings,  forget  or  neglect 
to  pay  their  dues  and  the  only  way  to 
get  the  dues  is  for  the  secretary  to  trot 
around  dunning  them  or  a  drive  has  to 
be  put  on.  As  this  job  has  to  be  perform- 
ed year  after  year,  it  gets  tiresome  and 
some  members  will  slip  by  to  the  end  of 
the  year  without  paying.  Next  year  it  is 
$6  and  so  on  and  the  member  hates  to 
pay  it,  so  he  remains  away  and  is  lost  to 
the  Local  although  he  did  not  intend  to 
do  so  in  the  first  place. 

JOHN  GLAMBECK. 

Milo,  Alberta. 


IMMIGRATION  TO  CANADA 

OTTAWA,  Canada.- — Immigration  to 
Canada  from  the  United  States  for  the 
first  four  months  of  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment's current  fisral  year,  that  is 
from  April  1  to  July  31,  totalled  12,387, 
compared  with  9,764  in  the  corresponding 
period  last  vear.  The  largest  percent  age 
of  the  12,387  settlers  from  the  United 
States  came  from  Michigan,  followed  by 
the  States  of  New  York,  Washington, 
Massachusetts,  California  and  Minnesota 
in  the  order  named. 

During  the  month  of  July  of  this  year 
3,394  Canadians  who  had  gone  to  the 
United  States  to  live  returned  to  Canada 
declaring  their  intention  of  remaining  in 
the  Dominion. 

The  total  immigration  to  Canada  for 
July  1928  was  15,783  compared  with 
12,288  for  the  corresponding  month  last 
year,  an  increase  of  28  per  cent.  Of  this 
total  4,287  were  British,  3,044  from  the 
United  States  and  8,452  from  other  coun- 
tries. From  April  1st  to  July  31st,  1928, 
immigration  to  Canada  from  all  sources 
aggregated  86,710  a  decrease  of  three  per 
cent  in  comparison  with  the  first  quarter 
of  the  last  fiscal  year.  Analysis  of  the 
total  of  86,710  shows  that  27,982  were 
British,  12,387  from  the  United  States 
722  Belgian,  2,030  Danish,  911  Dutch' 
1,439  Finnish,  342  French,  7,014  Ger- 
man, 1,212  Norwegian,  1,767  Swedish, 
256  Swiss  and  30,648  from  other  countries. 


THE  ITALIA'S  RESCUERS 

So  these  Bolsheviks  are  "civilized" 
like  the  rest  of  us!  And  as  courageous 
and  sympathetic!  Yet  we  will  not  recog- 
nize them  politically,  trade  with  them 
industrially,  or  include  them  in  our  world 
at  all — except  when  we  can  use  them! 
In  the  name  of  the  "Italia"  shall  not  this 
nonsense  cease? —  Unity  (an  editorial) 


TO  AVOID  CONFUSION 

"I  see  you  advertise  sandwiches  and 
antiques." 
"Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  remember,  we're  ordering  sand- 
wiches."—  Louisville  Courier- Journal. 
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'THERE  are  a  few  districts  in  Al- 
berta and  Saskatchewan  where 
The  Commercial  Life  is  not  represented 
locally.  Many  people  are  adding 
$50.00  to  $100.00  per  month  to  their 
regular  income  by  representing  The 
Commercial  Lite  in  their  particular 
district.  It  is  pleasant  work  and  you 
are  doing  a  real  good  in  your  com- 
munity when  you  influence  your  friends 
to  set  aside  a  reserve  that  will  guarantee 
the  care  and  comfort  of  themselves  in 
their  old  age,  and  of  those  dependent 
upon  them.  Communicate  with  any 
of  our  offices. 

 Send  in  this  Coupon--  . 

I  want  to  represent  The  Commercial  Life. 
Send  me  full  particulars. 

Name    

Address. 


REMNANTS 


1  LB.  LARGE  GINGHAM  QTJILT  PATCHES.  75c; 
4  lbs.,  S2.;  1  lb.  Gingham  Remnants,  90c;  3  lbs., 
$2;  2  lbs.  velvet,  cretonne  or  silk  pieces,  $1.50. 
A.  McCreery,  Chatham.  Ont 


POULTRY 


POULTRY  PAYS  WELL  ON  THE  "KNOW  HOW" 

basis.  Shaw  School  Correspondence  Course, 
thoroughly  revised,  insures  success.  Particulars 
free  on  request.  Department  P.C.,  Bay-Charles, 
Toronto. 


To  Get  the  Most 
Money  for  Your 

POULTRY 


SHIP  TO 

Windsor's  Produce 

121-10th  Ave.  W.  -  Calgary 


Classified  Section 

RATE — Five  cents  per  word.  Five 
insertions  for  the  price  of  four; 
nine  for  the  price  of  seven;  thir- 
teen for  the  price  of  ten;  twenty- 
six  for  the  price  of  nineteen. 

TERMS— Cash  with  order. 

Count  each  initial  as  a  full  word,  also  count 
each  set  of  (our  figures  as  a  full  word, 
as  for  example,  "A.  J.  Smith  has  2,000 
bushels  of  Oats  for  sale."  contains  10 
words.  Be  sure  to  give  your  correct 
name  and  address. 


Address  all  correspondence  to  "The  U.F.A." 
Lougheed  Bldg.,  Calgary,  Alta. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DANCING  SCHOOL— WHEN  VISITING  EDMON- 

ton,  learn  to  dance  in  Three  Days  or  no  charge. 
Private  rooms  for  .beginners.  Lessons  daily  at 
2  p.m.  and  7  p.m.  Sullivan's  Academy  of  Danc- 
ing, La  Fleche  Building,  102nd  St.,  Edmonton. 

"PRESERVO"   BELT  DRESSING   A  BOON  TO 

threshers,  no  slipping,  no  troubles,  try  it.  Easta- 
brooks,  403  Pender  W.  Vancouver,  B.C. 


FOR  SALE 


A   GUARANTEED   WATCH   FOR  $1.00 — REMIT 

$1.00  and  receive  one  of  the  above  Swiss-made 
untarnishable  pocket  watches  of  fine  appearance, 
neatly  boxed,  accompanied  by  one  year's  signed 
guarantee,  de'ivered  free.  (Or  remit  $2.98  for 
guaranteed  men's  strap  watch  or  ladies'  wrist 
watch  on  silk  bracelet.)  Your  money  imme- 
diately refunded  if  unsatisfactory  Quality  To- 
bacco Shops,  Watch  Dept.  13,  189  McGill  Street, 
Montreal. 


FRESH  FRUITS 


WRITE  ROBT.  LAWSON,  GRAND  FORKS,  B.C. 

regarding  carload  shipments  of  apples,  plums, 
pears  and  prunes. 


SEED  AND  FEED 


M1NHARDIE  WINTER  WHEAT,  $2.00  CLEANED 

f.n.h.  Ptavely.    Gus  E.  A  Malchon  ,  Stavely.  Alta. 


FARM  LANDS 


OFFERING  3  MONTHS  ONLY  AT  SACRIFICE 

price  of  $13.00  per  acre.  $3  00  cash  and  balance 
over  5  years  at  6  per  cent.  One  half  section 
adjoining  townsite  of  Chinook.  One  half  section 
within  1$  miles  of  Cereal,  Alta.  All  first  class 
land.  No  waste,  no  brush,  partly  cultivated. 
Particulars,  W.  Heron,  411  Northern  Investment 
Bldg.,  Edmonton,  Alta. 

YOUNG  MARRIED  MAN  WITH  SMALL  FAMILY 

*  and  limited  farming  experience  wishes  to  rent 
farm  in  Alberta  or  to  work  on  shares  with  some 
established  farmer  with  view  to  later  buying  farm. 
Is  prepared  invest  some  capital.  Inquiry  as  to 
trustworthiness,  etc.,  welcomed.  Correspondence 
invited. — A.  B.,  care  "The  U.F.A. ",  Calgary. 


LEGAL  AND  PATENTS 


A.  LANNAN  &  COMPANY,  BARRISTERS,  SOLI- 

citors,  Notaries,  111  8th  Ave.  W.,  Calgary. 
M3429.  Specializing  in  Domestic  Law,  includ- 
ing probate,  divorce  and  settlement  of  estates. 

SHORT,  ROSS,  SHAW  &  MAYHOOD— BARRIS- 

ters,  Solicitors,  Notaries.  Imperial  Bank  Bldg., 
Calgary. 

FORD,  MILLER  &  HARVIE,  BARRISTERS,  SOLI- 

citors,  Patent  Attorneys  and  Agents  for  all 
countries.  65  Canada  Life  Bldg.,  Calgary. 
Patent  drawings  and  applications  prepared  by 
our  own  staff,  ensuring  secrecy  and  prompt 
service. 


FENCE  POSTS,  LUMBER  AND  FUEL 

LUMBER  AT  SAWMILL  PRICES— WE  SAVE  YOU 

money  on  Lumber,  Sash,  Doors,  Shingles,  etc., 
in  carload  lots.  Prices  on  request;  prompt  ship- 
ment; grades  guaranteed.  Nor  West  Farmers 
Associate  Lumber  Co.,  Victoria,  B.C. 

FENCE  POSTS,  SLABS,  CORDWOOD— NORTH 

West  Coal  Co.,  Edmonton,  Alta. 

BUY  YOUR  LUMBER,  SHINGLES,  LATH,  MILL- 

work,  etc.,  from  the  old  established  firm  selling 
highest  quality  B.C.  coast  lumber  direct  from 
mill  to  consumer  since  1913.  Save  big  money. 
Get  bigger  quality.  Send  your  lumber  bill,  sketch 
or  plan  for  our  delivered  price.  Quantities  guar- 
anteed. Write  for  free  plan  folder  and  price 
lists.  Farmers'  Mutual  Lumber  Co.  Ltd.,  Bekins 
Bldg.,  Vancouver,  B.C.    Bankers,  Royal  Bank. 

LUMBER— NATIVE  SPRUCE  LUMBER  DIRECT 

from  the  mill  at  money  saving  prices.  S.  E. 
Nelson,  Winfield,  Alta. 

LUMBER— SAVE  MONEY  BY  BUYING  DIRECT. 

We  have  millions  of  feet  dry  lumber  in  stock  for 
immediate  shipment.  Write  for  our  special 
prices.  Sixteen  years  honest  dealings  with  thous- 
ands of  satisfied  customers.  Consumers'  Lumber 
Co.  Ltd.,  227  Rogers  Bldg.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
Bankers,  Royal  Bank 


AGENTS  WANTED  

FREE    RAINCOAT    OUTFIT— NETS  SIDELINE 

Salesmen  $50  extra  weekly.  Sell  genuine  Aber- 
deen All-Weather  garments  for  men,  women  and 
children.  Write  immediately  what  lines  you  are 
now  selling  and  we'll  rush  you  complete  selling 
outfit  FREE.  Aberdeen  Raincoat  Company, 
Dept.  R-ll,  Box  3,  Montreal,  Que. 

AGENTS— GET    IN    ON    THIS  QUICK-PROFIT 

line.  Everybody  knows  about  the  Stanley  line 
of  ladies'  dresses  made  to  individual  measure. 
This  made  to  measure  feature  is  exclusive  with 
us  and  assures  a  big  market  for  you.  (For  your 
information,  the  new  fall  models  are  knockouts 
for  style.)  Easy-to-carry  samples  are  ready  now 
for  immediate  delivery  and  the  sooner  you  get 
started  the  sooner  the  big  money  will  come  in. 
Do  not  allow  inexperience  to  stand  in  your  way, 
as  our  training  is  easy.  Write  today  for  details 
and  exclusive  territory  to  Stanley  Styles  Reg'd, 
Dept  67,  Box  781,  Montreal 


 HEALTH  

OSTEOPATHIC    HEALTH   HOME,  CALGARY.— 

Fasting,  Dieting,  Baths,  Electricity,  Massage, 
Nervous  Diseases,  Piles  specialty. 


Best  for  all  household  purposes 

Quaker  Flour 

iilBPtiP  Always  the  Same  •  Always  the  Best 

Highest  quality  proven  by  milling  and  baking  tests. 
Preferred  by  all  home  bakers  who  know  it,  for 
they  can  depend  upon  it. 

433 

Money  back  if  Quaker  Flour  does  not  give  you  the  utmost  satisfaction 
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Trade  Winds 


Breasting  the  trade  winds,  hulls  deep  with 
rich  cargoes  of  Peruvian  crude  oil,  In- 
perial  tankers  ply  the  two  western  oceans 
that  Canadian  motorists  may  have  a 
better  oil  made  from  a  better  crude. 

Out  of  the  golden  sand  of  far  Peru  comes 
the  one  crude  that  seems  to  have  been 
stored  by  nature  in  anticipation  of  the 
demand  for  a  better  oil.  Imperial  enter- 
prise discovered  the  superiority  of  this 


pure,  sulphur-free  and  carbon-free  crude 
— Imperial  enterprise  developed  the 
Peruvian  oil  fields — Imperial  enterprise 
transports  this  better  crude  to  Canada — 
and  Imperial  enterprise  makes  it  into  a 
better  oil— Marvelubc. 

Back  of  Marvelubc  arc  resources  and 
facilities  built  up  by  Imperial  Oil  Lim- 
ited, during  47  years  of  service  to  the 
petroleum  consuming  public. 


Marvelub 

f There  is  a  grade  of  Marvelubc  exactly  suited  to  the  requirements  "Tj 
of  your  car,  truck  or  tractor.  See  the  Marvelubc  Chart  at  any  ll 
Marvelube  Dealer's.         ,  JJ 


PREMIER  GASOLINE 
IMPERIAL  ETHYL  GASOLINE 
ROYALITE  COAL  OIL 
MARVELUBE  MOTOR  OILS 
MARVELUBE  TRACTOR  OILS 
POLARINE  MOTOR  OILS 
POLARINE  TRACTOR  OILS 


POLARINE  TRANSMISSION 

LUBRICANTS 
POLARINE  CUP  GREASE 
CAPITOL  CYLINDER  OIL 
PRAIRIE  HARVESTER  OIL 
GRANITE  HARVESTER  OIL 
CASTOR   MACHINE  OIL 


THRESHER  HARD  OIL 
MICA  AXLE  GREASE 
IMPERIAL  CREAM 

SEPARATOR  OIL 
EUREKA  HARNESS  OIL 
IMPERIAL  INCUBATOR 

OIL 


IMPERIAL 


O  I  L 


LIMITED 


CANADA'S 


LARGEST 


REFINERS 


O  F 


PETROLEUM 


PRODUCTS 
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